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AFFILIATION OR SUBSIDISING? 


THE Addresses delivered at the opening of the Royal Veterinary 
College and the Dick College afford food for much deep thought 
and interesting speculation. We do not mean only to the scientific 
man or the student—although for them also an abundant banquet 
is spread—but to the hard-working, much-suffering veterinary 
practitioner, the harassed teacher, the statesman, and those who 
guide the fortunes of our great Universities. The complacency, 
verging on apathy, with which Lord Rosebery finds, and justly 
finds, such fault, is giving way to a sense of insecurity, and men of 
all classes are beginning to realise that dangers lie ahead of us, 
which may bring about wreck unless we adopt more careful steer- 
ing. Editors of veterinary journals and teachers in veterinary 
colleges have been like voices crying in the wilderness, have been 
regarded as mere selfish alarmists, modern Cassandras, or they 
have been suspected of vanity or laziness, and their utterances have 
been neglected accordingly. But the war which we are carrying 
on in South. Africa has turned men’s thoughts in our way, and 
may, with all the calamities inseparable from war, bring about 
benefits to the nation by awakening it to what we respectfully 
maintain to be the merits of the veterinary profession. Several 
points of light are emerging from the darkness of popular ignorance 
and superstition. One is that veterinary surgeons /ave an essential 
function to perform in maintaining the life of the nation. The 
second, which follows naturally and logically from the first, is that 
if there are to be veterinary surgeons there must be veterinary 
students, in order to prevent the extinction of the race. Professor 
M‘Call bitterly complains of the callous indifference of the Royal 
College to the growth of the saplings of the profession, and goes 
so far as to accuse that body of covert desire to stop the supply of 
sap altogether “ by its exorbitant and ill-considered demands” on 


the lean purses of intending pupils and their parents., Without 
endorsing Professor M‘Call’s accusation, we may yet say that the 
Royal College has been rather a stepmother than the A/ma Mater 
whom the students and teachers alike so passionately desire. Our 
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third point is, that in order to rear veterinary students there must 
be veterinary colleges, and these colleges must not be on all 
occasions snubbed and, in general, treated with disdain, but ought 
to be fostered and supported by every possible means, and treated 
as an important part of the national educational system. 

Academic life has within the last few months been quickened 
all over the country, but more especially in Scotland, by the large- 
hearted generosity of one of its citizens. The princely support 
which Dr. Carnegie has extended to the Universities of his native 
country has stirred the thoughts of men to their very foundation. 
Many even who take no particular interest in education find them- 
selves compelled to ponder the economic and social problems 
which are beginning to appear in a very concrete form, and all 
thoughtful men are striving to get at the true meaning of the 
phenomenon—so attractive, so pleasant, and so tantalising—and to 
avert any misuse of the blessing which has come thus unex- 
pectedly. For it must be kept carefully in mind that material 
wealth, which is intended by Heaven to be a benefit, may easily 
become a curse if misused. Dr. Carnegie, being a wise and 
experienced and a shrewd business man, quite clearly intends that 
his gifts shall quicken and intensify the efforts of others, and shall 
not form an excuse for slackening these efforts, still less for sus- 
pending them altogether. It becomes us, then, as veterinarians to 
consider whether we cannot help on the realisation of Dr. 
Carnegie’s statesman-like scheme by respectfully but firmly assert- 
ing our claims to recognition by the Universities. We should 
prefer not to ask Dr. Carnegie for a special subsidy, even if we 
thought our appeal likely to be successful. We would rather 
regard him in his benevolence as representing the enlightened 
wisdom of the nation, and would strive to turn some of the healing 
light to the dark places which we know. We feel sure that in so 
acting we are doing our humble best to carry out the wishes of 
our patriotic fellow-citizen. We do not wish to slumber and to 
dream pleasant dreams ; we prefer to work for our living. 

Affiliation, then, is what we must endeavour to obtain. The 
word is a pleasant one, and best and most adequately conveys our 
aspirations. The university is our A/ma Mater. We are her 
younger sons, but none the less are we her legitimate offspring, and 
none the less do we claim her fostering care and the credit and 
honour which come to those who are well-born. We cannot any 
longer listen to the excuse of straitened circumstances ; the recent 
additions to the family wealth make such a plea invalid. Nor can 
we submit to be called unworthy scions of a noble house. “ Why,” 
said Professor Crookshanks, “should not the Veterinary College be 
recognised in the new University of London?” Why not indeed ? 
Professor Hamilton goes further and is more complimentary. “I 
cannot see,” he says, “why the study of medicine should not be 
conducted on comparative lines, and why great schools like this 
should not become affiliated to our university system. The benefit 
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would be mutual, for I often think that the teaching imparted to 
our students of human medicine is somewhat narrow, and might be 
largely benefited by being considered, more even than at present, 
from the comparative point of view.” Professor Hamilton protests 
against being thought “a mere visionary and optimist hoping for 
things which are impracticable.” And he says, “Why is it that, 
while our universities grant degrees to practitioners of human 
medicine, to those following arts and science and so on, as yet you 
have not claimed an equal right for comparative medicine?” These 
words, coming as they do from a University Professor, are very 
consolatory and exceedingly welcome and encouraging. Professor 
M‘Call quotes an opinion of the late Dr. Allen Thomson, Professor 
of Anatomy in Glasgow University, to the effect that “the day 
would come when the Government of the country would see it to 
be to the benefit of all concerned to affiliate the veterinary colleges 
to the universities of the country.” 

We trust that, in view of all the arguments we have adduced 
and the weighty opinions we have quoted, the Royal College will 
lend its aid to any reasonable scheme of affiliation which our 
educational authorities may propose. We hope it will not act the 
part of the dog in the manger, and refuse either to help the teaching 
institutions or to let others help them. Such a policy would inevi- 
tably be disastrous to all concerned, and would almost certainly 
prove fatal to the Royal College. But there need be notrouble. A 
scheme could surely be framed whereby the dignity of the Royal 
College would be maintained, whilst the interest of students and 
teachers would be safeguarded and their future secured. We do 
not profess to have thought out a complete scheme, but we throw 
out a few hints for the consideration of the profession. The veteri- 
nary colleges need not be absorbed into the universities, but might 
be regarded as extramural establishments and the teachers 
accredited accordingly. Two degrees might be open to veterinary 
students as in the medical profession, where we have M.B. (or M.D.) 
and also L.R.C.S. Two courses might be arranged, as the student 
might elect to take the degree of M.R.C.V.S., or, say, M.V.B. (or 
M.V.D.). First year students might be examined, for economy’s 
sake, by the university examiners, those of the second and third 
years by joint examiners, but final students would be examined 
by a committee or a Board, who should be aggregated to the 
Senate of the University or act in conjunction with it. The uni- 
versity might institute special classes for advanced students, and 
make it compulsory to pass a satisfactory examination in these 
special subjects before granting its own degree. On the other 
hand, the Royal College might crown a student’s career by con- 
ferring the honour of F.R.C.V.S. on those who have taken the 
university degree, have been five years in practice, and then give 
final proof of efficiency. These hints we fear are rather nebulous, 
but they may point the way to a clearer perception of the truth 
and to a harmonious settlement of a serious difficulty. 
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A QuaRTERLY Meeting of the Council was held on Thursday, October 
1oth, presided over by Mr. A. Lawson. 

Besides the President, the following gentlemen signed the attendance 
book :—Colonels Duck and Lambert, Professors M‘Fadyean and Mettam, 
Messrs. Abson, Barrett, Bower, Carter, Cope, Dollar, Fraser, Hartley, 
Mason, M‘Kinna, Mulvey, Shipley, Simpson, Trigger, Wartnaby, Wragg, 
and Villar ; Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor), and Mr. Hill (Secretary). 

Letters of apology were read from Professors Dewar, M‘Call, and 
Williams, and Messrs. Locke and Byrne. 

On the motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. TRIGGER, the minutes 
were taken as read. 

Professor METTAM corrected an error in the minutes with regard to the 
professional examinations, pointing out that the written examination was 
really to take place simultaneously in London, Scotland, and Ireland on the 
14th December, the oral examinations taking place on the Tuesday follow- 
ing, and afterwards consecutively in Scotland and in Ireland. He also 
drew attention to the fact that the resolution passed by the Council on the 
4th July was not communicated to Dr. M‘Kay until the 15th July, an 
interval of eleven days, and maintained that the resolutions passed by the 
Council should be with all due speed communicated to the interested 
authorities. 

The Secretary said he used all the speed possible to get it out. 

On the motion of Mr. Srmpson, seconded by Mr. Fraser, the minutes 
as amended were confirmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters were read from Mrs. Fleming and Mrs. Freeman thanking the 
Council for their votes of condolence. 

A letter was also read from Professor Bang, of Copenhagen, thanking 
the Council for the honour done him by his election as an Honorary 
Associate. 

A letter was also read from the Secretary of the Central Veterinary 
Medical Society, drawing the attention of the Council to the report that an 
equine dentist who was not a member of the R.C.V.S. had been appointed 
to His Majesty the King, and asking the Council to take any steps neces- 
sary to have the appointment brought to the notice of His Majesty. 

Mr. Doar said the question had been dealt with by the Registration 
Committee. 

A letter was read from Mr. John Colam, Secretary of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, replying to a communication 
from the Council, and informing the Council that a full investigation had 
been made into the conduct of one of its inspectors at Nottingham, and 
that the officer would be censured in the name of the Committee. 

There was also read a letter from the War Office, dated the 13th 
August, acknowledging the receipt of the Council’s letter of the zgth June 
on the subject of the position of the officers of the Army Veterinary De- 
partment, acquainting the Council with the fact that the reasons given in 
the letter of the Department dated the 26th June 1900 still existed, and 
precluded the possibility of dealing with the question at the present time, 
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but the matter would not be lost sight of, and the representations of the 
R.C.V.S. duly weighed by the Secretary of State for War and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the earliest date. 

A letter was also read from Dr. M‘Kay stating that the Educational 
Institute of Scotland was “ prepared to conduct examinations in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin in conformity with Bye-law 52.” 

The SEcRETARY read the Obituary List, which contained the names of a 
large number of deceased members. 

Presentations to the Library were announced as having been made by 
the Editors of the Journal of Comparative Pathology, The Veterinarian, 
The Veterinary Record, and The Veterinary Journal; and the Secretary 
also announced that the Library had received the Annual Reports and 
Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture and the Annual Report of the 
Bengal Veterinary College of the Civil Veterinary Department. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the donors. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. TRIGGER, as Chairman of the Committee, read the report of the 
Finance Committee, which showed that the present liabilities amounted to 
£177: 18:6, which the Committee recommended to be discharged. The 
Committee also recommended that the College and Trust Funds should be 
transferred into the names of the new trustees, the General Fund to be 
marked A, the Bursary Fund B, the Steel Memorial Fund C, and the 
Walley Memorial Fund D. 

On the motion by Mr. TRIGGER, seconded by Mr. MuLvEy, the report 
was adopted. 

REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Simpson, the Chairman, read the minutes of the Registration Com- 
mittee, which referred to some correspondence between Major Evans and 
Mr. Shiel, the police magistrate, with regard to some remarks derogatory to 
veterinary surgeons made by the latter at the hearing of a recent case, and 
which Mr. Shiel had withdrawn as applying to the profession. The 
Committee had granted the application of a member for a certificate in 
the place of his lost diploma, and recommended the restoration of the 
names of Mr. P. D. Langley and Mr. Davis to the register, the names having 
been taken off in consequence of non-compliance with section 5, sub-section 
4 of the Act. Prosecutions were recommended in certain cases if the 
solicitor found the evidence sufficient. The Committee further reported 
that they had considered a statement appearing in a newspaper that an 
unqualified persén had been appointed dentist to the King’s horses, and 
recommended that the truth of the matter should be investigated, and a 
letter drafted by the Secretary and Solicitor and submitted to the President, 
acquainting the Lord High Chamberlain with the circumstances, and 
suggesting the cancellation of the appointment if it had been actually made. 

On the motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. Asson, the report 
was adopted. 

EXAMINATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Mutvey read the neport of the Examination Committee, which 
recommend that application should be made to the Glasgow Town-Council 
for permission to examine the students in meat inspection, Class D, in the 
abattoirs. The Committee reported that, with a few exceptions, the educa- 
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tional certificates were accepted. Mr. MuLvey moved the adoption of the 
report, which was seconded by Mr. TRIGGER, who urged that the names of 
students whose certificates were not accepted should not be mentioned in 
the minutes. 

Mr. Mu vey expressed his regret that the matter had been overlooked, 
and the report was unanimously adopted. 


STEEL MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 


The report recommended that one medal should be given this year, to 
be awarded to Mr. Hunting, and suggested that in future the medal should 
be a silver one, awarded not oftener than once in three years. Mr. MULVEY 
moved the adoption of the report, Mr. TRIGGER seconded, and the motion 
was adopted. 

REPORT OF THE COURT OF EXAMINERS. 


On the motion of Mr. Mutvey, seconded by Mr. Arson, the reports 
of the Court of Examiners were referred to the Examination Committee. 
Mr. MuLvey, who attended the examination in Ireland, made a short report 
on the subject. He was requested to make arrangements for the examina- 
tion of the students of the Royal College of Ireland, and at once placed 
himself in communication with Mr. H. G. Allen, of Dublin, and asked him 
to act as Secretary fro ¢em., instructing him to make in ,airies as to what 
rooms were available in which to hold the written examination. The 
Secretary of the Apothecaries’ Hall was good enough to place that hall at 
the disposal of the examiners free of charge, but a few days before the 
date of the examination it was found that it clashed with a meeting of their 
own, and at very short notice other accommodation had to be sought for. 
The subject was brought before Sir Christopher Nixon, and at his request 
the Governors of the Royal University of Ireland, through the Secretary, 
Sir James Meredith, offered the use of one of the examination rooms in the 
University, for which no charge was made. The examinations passed off in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

He asked that a vote of thanks should be accorded to Sir Christopher 
Nixon, M.D., to Sir James Meredith, and to Professor Mettam for the 
kindly courtesy which they displayed in placing their institutions at the 
disposal of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for the purposes of 
the examinations. He also desired to acknowledge the very willing ser- 
vices of Mr. H. G. Allen, who acted as Secretary, and moved that an 
honorarium of five guineas be presented to him for his services. 

Mr. Asson seconded the motions, which were unanimously agreed to, 
and the five guineas was added to the other liabilities to be discharged. 

A letter from the father of a rejected student then came before the 
Council, and it was agreed that the letter should be read. In the course 
of the letter the writer said that his son did very well last year in Class A, 
gaining second-class honours, and taking both the silver medals in 
chemistry and toxicology, and had always worked hard and conscientiously. 
He had taken advantage of vacations to attend the Veterinary College, and 
the professors could give a very good account of his performances. The 
writer considered that his son had done very well in the higher subjects, 
and was greatly disappointed in being rejected on the ground of insufficient 
knowledge as regards stable management. That subject appeared to have 
been treated in an elementary manner, one hour per week being all that 
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was given, as only a very superficial knowledge was requisite in Class B, the 
more serious character of that branch of veterinary education being 
included in Class C, or the third year’s work. The tutor always gave the 
students in Class B the assurance that they were doing all that was 
necessary to carry them through the R.C.V.S. Examination, and it was 
therefore extremely hard that his son should suffer from no fault of his 
own, and he hoped the Council would see their way to allowing him to 
take up the third year’s or Class C work on the 1st October when the 
College re-opened. Certain questions were asked in stable management 
on which the students could have no knowledge. In a postscript the 
writer went on further to say that it was through the subject of stable 
management being treated as of a secondary nature and insufficient tuition 
given that he addressed the Council. He considered his son ought not to 
suffer for the want of foresight on the part of the instructors, and he 
thought the examination should only have been based on matters taken 
during the term. 

Mr. Do.tar considered that the letter might give rise to a discussion 
of a more or less confidential character, and moved that it be referred to 
the Examination Committee for consideration. 

Professor Metta seconded the motion. 

Mr. TRIGGER moved as an amendment that the letter lie on the table. 
He saw no object in referring it to any Committee. The Committee had 
no power whatever to deal with the case of a rejected student, and the 
charge in his opinion was more against Camden Town than the College 
Examiners. 

Mr Wartnapy seconded the amendment. 

Professor M‘FapyEan said that before the amendment was put he 
should not like the Council to take it as quite evident from the letter that 
it was entirely a charge against the Royal Veterinary College. One 
possible reason was that the teaching at the Royai Veterinary College was 
quite up to the syllabus as laid down by the Council, and that the exami- 
nation was outside of it. 

Mr. TRIGGER said he made no suggestion whatever. The charge in 
the letter seemed to be more against the Council than the Veterinary 
College. 

Tetons M‘FapyEAN said it was precisely to that interpretation of it 
that he objected. It was quite possible that the gentleman who wrote the 
letter intended to make no charge of insufficient teaching against the 
Royal Veterinary College. It was possible that the teaching there was 
sufficient to meet an examination conducted according to the syllabus of 
the Council, but it was possible also that the examination was outside the 
syllabus. 

Mr. TRIGGER said he made no reflection on the College. 

The amendment was carried, and the letter allowed to lie on the table. 

Professor METTAM said he worked with two students from October to 
July in anatomy, and as working in that way allowed him to know the 
capacity of those students, he was quite confident that they would do him 
credit. They, however, had both failed. On asking Mr. Hill to refer to the 
marks, he found that one man had 2g in his written paper in anatomy 
and 10 in his oral, whereas he had 71 in physiology and 7o in stable 
management. The second man had 25 in his written and to in his oral 
in anatomy, and 56 marks in physiology and 50 marks in stable manage- 
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ment. He asked one of the men to explain why they had come a cropper 
in anatomy, and he said the examiner took him to an undissected limb and 
asked him where he would perform median neurectomy. The student was 
not supposed to know anything about median neurectomy in the Second 
or B examination. If surgical anatomy was asked for it could be given, 
but so long as the College simply asked for anatomy it merely asked for 
structure, and structure was given. The other man was also asked the 
same question, and was further asked where he would perform ordinary 
plantar neurectomy. So long as the syllabus stood as it now stood the 
examination was not fair. He knew that the judgment of the examiners 
was final, and consequently his students could not help themselves, but 
he did think it should go from the Council as an instruction to the 
examiners that two of the examiners must be present, and he was informed 
by his students that the two examiners were not there. He thought also 
instruction should be given to the examiners to examine up to the syllabus 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and not beyond it. It was 
not for them to judge as to what should be required from the students 
other than what was laid down in the regulation. 

Mr. Mu tvey asked Professor Mettam to put his statement in writing, 
and submit it to the next meeting of the Examination Committee, in order 
that the Committee might report to the Council, which Professor Mettam 
agreed to do. 

On the motion of Mr. TRIGGER, seconded by Mr. Mulvey, Mr. Ruther- 
ford was elected Secretary of the Board of Examiners in Scotland ; and on 
the motion of Professor Mettam, seconded by Mr. Simpson, Mr. James 
M‘Kenny was elected Secretary of the Board of Examiners in Ireland, the 
question of salary being referred to the Finance Committee. 

It was resolved to hold a Fellowship Examination in London on the 
14th December. 

A notice of motion on the agenda in the name of Professor W. O. 
Williams, to the effect “‘ That the regulations of the India Office respecting 
the Indian Civil Veterinary Department be discussed,” was not proceeded 
with, as Professor Williams was not present. 

On the motion of Mr. Barretr the discussion of the subject was 
postponed, Mr. Barrett giving notice on behalf of Professor Williams to 
bring the matter up again. 


NOTICE OF MOTION BY MR. DOLLAR. 


Mr. Do tar gave notice of the following motion which he proposed to 
bring forward at the next meeting of Council :—“ That should any member 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, who has been accused of 
conduct disgraceful in a professional aspect, inform the Secretary, within 
ten days of the trial, of his desire to be tried publicly, facilities shall be 
given for the admission of members of the profession to the trial, and the 
independent reporting of the evidence.” 

Mr. MuLvey.—As was done yesterday ? 

Mr. DoLLar.—Precisely. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Colonel Duck pointed out the great need that existed in the army for 
first-class veterinary surgeons, especially for transport ships. Horses at the 
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rate of 10,000 per month were being sent to South Africa, and it was 
necessary to get as good men as possible to go out in charge of them. He 
wished it known throughout the profession that such men were required. 
A bonus of £50 was given to begin with, and then a bonus of 3s. per 
head on every horse landed in South Africa, presuming the loss to be 
under 2} per cent.; a bonus of 2s. for every horse landed, assuming the 
losses to be under 5 per cent. ; and a bonus of 1s., assuming the losses to 
be under 7 per cent. Many voyages were made with only losses of 1 or 1$ 
per cent, and a veterinary surgeon under these conditions could get nearly 
#200 for a month’s work. 

Mr. Simpson asked whether the bonus of #50 was the payment for 
the voyage ? 

Colonel Duck said it was the payment under every condition, and then 
there was the extra bonus of 3s., 2s., or Is. 

Mr. Simpson asked, if the veterinary surgeon was detained in South 
— for a fortnight or month his expenses were paid by the Govern- 
ment 

Colonel Duck said that if detained in Africa his expenses were paid at 
the rate of £1 per day, but the Department was asking that they should 
be detained as little as possible, because it desired to make use of them 
again. 

Mr. VILLAR asked what was to be understood bya trip? Was it a 
voyage to the Cape and back, or going to New Orleans for the horses, and 
then going over to Africa ? 

Colonel Duck said the veterinary surgeon would go wherever the ship 
went, it might be to Canada, or New Orleans, or anywhere else. 

Mr. VILLaR considered that the voyage might be over in seven weeks, 
or extend to three months. 

Colonel Duck said it would never extend to three months. One might 
guarantee to be back intwo months. ‘The engagement was only for one 
voyage. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the meeting. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS (Szssion 1901-1902). 


BY EDGAR M. CROOKSHANK, M.B., PROFESSOR OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY AND 
BACTERIOLOGY, FELLOW OF KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


I ESTEEM it a great honour to have been invited to deliver the introductory 
address, and it is a sincere pleasure to me as a Governor of this College 
to welcome to-day both new and old students. It is very gratifying to all 
those who have the interests of this College at heart, that the number of 
students for several years has been so well maintained. I congratulate 
the new students upon the choice they have made in selecting the veteri- 
nary profession as their career in life. I congratulate them also upon the 
advantages which they will derive as students of this Institution. 

The Royal Veterinary College not only stands in the front rank of 
veterinary schools in the British Empire, but it compares very favourably 
with those great institutions in France and Germany which have a world- 
wide and long-established reputation. 
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In this country great difficulties have to be encountered by those who 
desire to promote scientific education. There is not the same amount 
of sympathy and financial support which is given to scientific in- 
stitutions in America and on the Continent. And therefore I feel ve 
strongly that those who are responsible for the management of this College 
may, considering their limited resources, claim great credit for making the 
teaching so efficient, and for placing opportunities for original research 
within the reach of both the teaching staff and the students. 

With very many parents it is a most difficult matter to choose a career 
for their sons, and therefore it ought to be more widely known that it is a 
great advantage for young men to pass through a course of training in a 
veterinary college. Much might be said with regard to the danger of over- 
crowding the profession, but I venture to think that there is still plenty of 
room. ‘The ranks of those engaged in private practice have to be filled up. 
There is a great demand in the army for thoroughly trained veterinary 
surgeons. Many members of the profession have rendered splendid 
services in the great war in South Africa, and if the experience of this war 
leads to the employment of mounted troops in still greater numbers, if, in 
other words, horses are destined in future wars to play such a conspicuous 
part, there must necessarily be a still greater demand for the services of 
those who have to select and take charge of them. There is also an in- 
creasing demand for veterinary surgeons in the Colonies. In South Africa 
and our other possessions the best methods of stamping out animal plagues 
must occupy the attention of the Colonial Governments, and thus give 
employment to veterinary surgeons. 

There must also arise a greater demand at home for their services. The 
eradication or diminution of such diseases as bovine tuberculosis could only 
be attempted by the intelligent co-operation of the public with veterinary 
officers of health. 

There are many parents who send their sons to the Universities 
without having definitely settled upon their future career, and many parents 
who could not aspire to sending their sons to a university would do well 
to secure the advantages of a scientific education by sending them to a 
veterinary college. ‘They would receive a sound scientific training, and 
the fees for the whole curriculum, exclusive of the cost of living, were less 
than the fees for sending a boy for one year as a boarder to one of the 
best preparatory schools. If the student did not eventually practise as a 
veterinary surgeon, the time spent in acquiring veterinary knowledge would 
be by no means lost. Every well-educated man should have some 
acquaintance with the subjects which are taught at a veterinary college, such 
as botany, biology, physiology, chemistry, and even anatomy. Anatomy 
is of special value in training the intellect. It is an exact science, and the 
mind of the student is not disturbed by new theories and a variety of 
opinions. It encourages accuracy in observation, it necessitates an accurate 
memory, and it trains the hands in delicate operations. As the student 
passes on to the essentially professional subjects—I mean the recognition, 
cure, and prevention of the diseases of animals, especially of horses and 
cattle—it will at once be admitted that there are many occupations in which 
a knowledge of these subjects can be put to practical account. A student 
may not ultimately elect to practise, he may prefer to take up farming, 
either at home or in the Colonies. He may become an estate agent, or be 
called upon to lead the life of a country gentleman, and perhaps serve 
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on the “ Diseases of Animals Committee ” of a County Council, or other 
local governing body. In any of these positions the information he would 
have received would prove to be of very great advantage. 


PRELIMINARY EDUCATION. 


In the education of students before they come to the College, it is very 
desirable that more attention should be given to foreign languages, especially 
French and German. Foreign veterinary surgeons have a great deal to 
learn from our methods, and English veterinary surgeons are equally in- 
debted to the work and experience of their foreign colleagues. Some of 
the best text-books were written by foreign authors, and if the scientific 
veterinary surgeon in England wishes to keep in touch with Continental 
opinion, experience, and research work, it is an enormous advantage to be 
able to read the original publications. To depend upon the chance of 
translation, or upon meagre abstracts in English, is very unsatisfactory, and 
many contributions to literature would be quite out of reach. ‘Those who 
held office as advisers to County Councils or aspired to appointments in 
the Veterinary Department of the Board of Agriculture, would appreciate 
the value of being able to study the Reports of the Agricultural Departments 
of other nations. 

The admirable Reports of our own Board of Agriculture would at a 
glance illustrate this point. This is, however, not the only value of a 
knowledge of French and German. International Veterinary and Science 
Congresses are becoming more and more popular. The opportunities for 
exchanging opinions and experience with other nations are increasing, and 
the hard-worked veterinary surgeon might combine with the enjoyment of 
travelling the opportunity for exchanging ideas with - his professional 
brethren by attending these congresses in foreign countries. 

Ido not require to be told that the veterinary surgeon has to think 
first of making a living. I am quite aware of that fact, but it must be re- 
membered that travelling on the Continent is a very different matter from 
what it was twenty years ago. The expenses have been reduced to such 
an extent by co-operation that an opportunity for foreign travel is placed 
almost within the reach of all. I would not even leave out the students. I 
should like to see parents encouraging the idea of “ Students’ Co-operative 
Tours,” thus enabling them to combine a little sight-seeing and the enjoy- 
ment of travelling with a visit to the museums and laboratories and school 
buildings of such institutions as the great Veterinary School at Alfort, near 
Paris, the Veterinary School at Berlin, the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
and the Hygienic Institute at Berlin, where diseases common to man and 
to lower animals are constantly the subjects of investigation. Travelling 
scholarships would be of quite as much advantage to veterinary as to 
medical students. 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 


I do not propose to discuss the question of the higher education of 
veterinary students, but I trust I may be forgiven if I again allude to a 
subject which I referred to on a similar occasion many years ago—I mean 
the desirability of conferring a degree in Veterinary Science. I desire to 
draw the attention of the leaders of your profession to this question—Why 
should not the Veterinary College be recognised in the new University of 
London? I should also again point out what a great advantage it would 
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be both to veterinary surgeons and to the public if the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons could see their way to instituting a special examination 
and conferring a Diploma of Preventive Veterinary Medicine. The course 
of training should be somewhat similar to the course of instruction given to 
medical men for the Diploma of Public Healthk I hope to see the day 
when every county council and every rural and urban council will appoint 
a Veterinary Officer of Health, and every applicant for such a post required 
to hold the Diploma of Preventive Veterinary Medicine. 

I hope that in the future more veterinary surgeons will be placed in a 
position which will enable them to devote their lives to original research. 
There is an enormous field for investigation in the causation and prevention 
of diseases of animals. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


It would be impossible to give a better illustration of this fact than by refer- 
ring to tuberculosis in animals, especially cattle. At the recent International 
Congress in London the relation of bovine tuberculosis to human tuber- 
culosis was prominently brought forward in a paper read by Dr. Koch, and 
the question is of so much importance that the Government has appointed 
another Royal Commission to inquire into it. The Governors, the Staff, 
and the students of this College are all, I am sure, very proud of the fact 
that the researches made by your distinguished Principal, and the great 
reputation which he has made by his knowledge of comparative pathology, 
have led to his selection as a member of this most important Commission. 

It is instructive and encouraging to the veterinary profession to know 
that the researches which created most interest at the Congress were those 
undertaken in different Veterinary Colleges. Dr. Koch’s experiments 
were carried out during the past two years with the co-operation of Pro- 
fessor Schiitz in the Veterinary College at Berlin. It is necessary to refer 
to these researches in some detail, to explain the points at issue, and to 
compare the work and conclusions of Dr. Koch with the experiments and 
opinions of others who have investigated this subject. Dr. Koch in various 
ways inoculated nineteen cattle with human tubercular virus, and none of 
them showed any symptoms of disease. On the other hand, cattle inocu- 
lated with bovine tuberculosis suffered, without exception, the severest 
tubercular disorders of the internal organs. Dr. Koch concluded that 
human tuberculosis differed from bovine, and could not be transmitted to 
cattle, and he further announced that whether man was susceptible to 
bovine tuberculosis at all was not yet absolutely decided, and that if such 
susceptibility really existed the infection of human beings was but a very 
rare occurrence. Dr. Koch believed that the extent of the infection by 
the milk and meat of tuberculous cattle and the butter made of their milk 
was hardly greater than that of hereditary transmission, and therefore he 
did not deem it advisable to take any measures against it. I must express 
myself in full agreement with Professor Koch that if infection occurs at all, 
it is of very rare occurrence. But I entirely disagree with the statement 
that human tuberculosis cannot be inoculated in cattle, and I must add 
that I consider Dr. Koch’s statement with regard to preventive measures 
as singularly unfortunate. It conveys the impression, as pointed out by 
Dr. Hueppe, that Dr. Koch would have us concede to dairymen and 
milksellers the right of selling tuberculous milk. I feel justified in dis- 
agreeing with Dr. Koch on these points, because in the course of an 
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inquiry on “Tuberculosis in relation to the Public Milk Supply,” which 
was published in the Report of the Board of Agriculture for 1888, I made 
the following experiment :—A perfectly healthy calf was inoculated intra- 
peritoneally with very virulent human tuberculous sputum, and the result 
was extensive tuberculous deposit at the point of inoculation, with hundreds 
of tuberculous new growths extending from it. The calf died of blood- 
poisoning forty-two days after inoculation, and sufficient time had elapsed 
for the most pronounced infection of the peritoneal cavity. On micro- 
scopical examination extremely minute tubercles were found disseminated 
throughout the lungs and liver. Long and beaded bacilli of the human 
type were found in these organs and in the peritoneal deposits. This 
experiment was also made in a Veterinary College. It was made in the 
Institution in which we meet to-day, thanks to the great interest taken in 
the investigation by your former Principal, Sir George Brown. There was 
no need for me to repeat this experiment as it was absolutely conclusive, 
and it does not require any Royal Commission to verify the result. Other 
investigators in England and America have already confirmed this experi- 
ment. Dr. Sidney Martin in experiments on behalf of the Royal Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis succeeded in infecting cattle with human tuber- 
culous virus. 

In experiment I., four calves received with their food sputum from two 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis in man. One calf, killed in about four 
weeks, showed fifty-three nodules of tubercle in the small intestine. The 
second, killed in eight weeks, showed fifty-three nodules ; the third, killed 
in about twelve weeks, showed thirteen nodules. In the fourth calf there 
were no nodules at all. In calf 3 the nodules in the intestine contained 
tubercle bacilli. They were absent in the microscopical specimens made 
of the nodules in calves 1 and 2, but Dr. Martin pointed out that these 
nodules were tuberculous although no bacilli were found. In experiment 
II., two calves received at one feeding tuberculous sputum. In one calf, 
killed in eight weeks, there were thirteen tuberculous nodules in the small 
intestine, and tuberculosis of the mesenteric glands. Tubercle bacilli 
were found in both sets of lesions. The second calf, killed in about nineteen 
weeks, showed no disease. 

Dr. Ravenel, of the Veterinary Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, had recently carried out experiments of an equally positive 
character, which he made known at the recent Congress on Tuberculosis 
in London. Four calves were, as in my experiment, inoculated zn/fra- 
peritoneally with tubercular sputum. In one case the result was negative, 
in the other three a-post-mortem examination showed that all had become 
infected with tuberculosis, the lesions in two being quite extensive. On 
the other hand, calves fed on human tubercular sputum showed no trace of 
the disease when they were killed for examination. 

It is not impossible to explain these contradictory results; they are 
quite in harmony with the view I hold that human and bovine tuberculosis 
are distinct varieties of the same disease. Man is not the natural soil of 
bovine tuberculosis. The attempts to transmit human tubercle to cattle 
would not be uniformly successful, and experiments which did not entail 
the direct insertion of the virus into the tissues might fail entirely. It is 
quite possible that in my successful experimental case the simultaneous 
production of blood-poisoning diminished the natural resistance of the 
tissues, and rendered the animal markedly susceptible to infection with 
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the virus from a foreign soil. The difference which may exist in the 
nature of the soil upon which a virus is inoculated must always be 
remembered. It is well illustrated by the result obtained by the inocu- 
lation of human small-pox upon cattle. Cattle do not naturally suffer 
from small-pox, which is essentially a disease of man, but it can be grafted 
on bovine tissues in exceptional cases. These experiments are so difficult, 
that many experimenters, who have failed, have refused to believe in the 
positive results obtained by others. But variolation of the cow is never- 
theless possible, and so marked is the effect of the soil that the high 
infectious small-pox of man is transformed into a locally inoculable, mild, 
vesicular malady in cattle, and can never again acquire an infectious 
character. Sheep-pox may be given as another instance. In this case a 
highly infectious malady in sheep, when successfully grafted on human 
tissues, is deprived of its infectious character, and reduced to the condition 
of a mild vesicular disorder. 

All tubercle bacilli can be inhaled and taken with food by perfectly 
healthy individuals without producing tuberculosis, but if from any pre- 
disposing cause there is vulnerability of the tissues it is reasonable to be 
suspicious of bovine bacilli. As human tubercular virus can be grafted on 
to the cow, so also there are cases in which bovine bacilli invade the human 
tissues. I refer to those cases in which there has been direct inoculation 
of man. Cooks, grooms, butchers, may suffer from tubercular nodules in 
the skin containing tubercle bacilli, but they undergo caseation and 
disappear. 

I agree with Dr. Koch in the opinion that human infection can 
only be quite exceptional. If it were not so, owing to the frequency with 
which tubercle bacilli occur in milk, cream, butter, cheese, and the 
quantity of meat derived from tuberculous cows, the inhabitants of 
every country in the world in which bovine tuberculosis was prevalent must 
necessarily have been decimated by tubercular disease. I do not accept 
the theory that abdominal tuberculosis in children is due to infection from 
tuberculous milk. Those who advocate this view would appear to set 
aside the opportunities for infection from a human source. If tubercle in 
children is the result of infection of the digestive tract, there are plenty of 
opportunities for self-infection when there is concurrent disease of the 
lungs, and there are obviously many ways by which a child might be infected 
by the mouth with bacilli from a human source. Physicians who have had 
enormous experience with tubercular patients of all ages are by no means 
ready to attribute consumption in any form to tuberculous milk or meat. 
Sir Douglas Powell, in his evidence before the Royal Commission, when 
asked if any danger existed in consuming meat bought in a butcher’s shop 
or in using milk from the milk-pail, ze., whether the consumption of milk 
and meat from tuberculous animals might cause the disease in man, replied 
that he had not met with any cases in his experience which would connect 
the two facts together. Dr. Goodhart, Consulting Physician to the Evelina 
Hospital for Children, gave similar evidence. I am convinced that any 
suspicion of danger can be removed without creating a public scare. _ It is 
simply a question of better inspection of dairies, and any risk which may 
exist can be met by adopting the precaution in both private and public 
dairies of destroying “ wasters ” or “ piners,” and removing all cows suffer- 
ing from any disease of the udder. There is no necessity to insist on the 
boiling of all milk. Unless there are urgent reasons, it is not a practice 
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likely to be generally adopted. Boiled milk is very unpalatable to many 
people, and the boiling of milk alters its composition and renders it in the 
opinion of many a danger to infants. Neither Sir Douglas Powell nor Dr. 
Goodhart were prepared to recommend the boiling of milk as a precaution 
against tuberculosis. Tuberculosis of the bowels is almost unknown in 
very young children, and it is not even very common in children from five 
to ten years. In Dr. Goodhart’s experience cases occurring in children 
with a distinct family history of tubercle were very widely spread, and it 
was quite common to find children becoming tuberculous after measles, 
bronchial pneumonia, whooping-cough, and intestinal catarrh. 

As regards any danger from tuberculous meat it is in my opinion prac- 
tically zé/. I do not believe there has been a single case recorded of tuber- 
culosis contracted by eating tuberculous meat. Jews have a very thorough 
system of meat inspection, and yet they are by no means free from tuber- 
culosis. When travelling in the West Indies I found that tuberculosis was 
by no means uncommon among negroes, and Dr. Williams, of Demerara, 
stated before the Commission that Hindoos and Negroes suffered severely. 
Dr. Williams said that the Hindoos eat very little meat of any kind. The 
Negroes also eat meat in very small quantities, either salt beef or salt pork 
imported from America, and this is well cooked before it is eaten. They 
lived for the most part in small and badly ventilated buildings. Negro 
children suffered from tubercle. They did not have as much milk as they 
ought, and usually, owing to the climate, the milk was boiled. 

I think we are justified in concluding that if the carcase is well 
nourished the meat is perfectly wholesome in spite of the existence of local 
deposits of tubercle in the organs and glands, which should of course be 
condemned. The view that an animal in prime condition but with a 
minute tubercular nodule was a diseased animal, and the carcase ought 
therefore to be destroyed, was a very extreme view and could not be carried 
into practice. As a matter of fact there could be no justification for whole- 
sale destruction of such valuable food. Compulsory destruction of every 
animal with a tubercular deposit would almost involve the ruin of the agri- 
cultural industry, and it would be quite inconsistent with the continued use 
of meat imported from countries where such drastic measures were not 
entertained. No Government would face the question of compensation for 
every case of tuberculosis, however slight the lesion. It would be quite as 
reasonable to demand the destruction of the carcase of every animal suffer- 
ing from an actinomycotic tumour. Actinomycosis is not only prevalent in 
cattle, but, like tuberculosis, it is also a disease of the human subject. In 
this country, in America, and in Australia, it is still commonly known as 
“cancer.” Cancer of the tongue, cancer of the jaw, cancerous polypus, 
cancerous sores, are different manifestations of actinomycosis. Quite 
recently a correspondent in Zhe Times has suggested that eating the flesh 
of such animals may account for the prevalence of cancer in man. A most 
fallacious suggestion, for actinomycosis and cancer have nothing in common 
except the popular and misleading designation. It was at one time thought, 
asin the case of tuberculosis, that the disease in man is derived from cattle, 
and I have succeeded in grafting the human disease in a calf. They are, 
however, in my opinion distinct varieties, and I do not accept the theory 
that men and animals infect each other, but I believe they contract the 
disease quite independently, and the micro-organism is probably derived 
from cereals. Does the tubercle bacillus, like the streptothrix actinomyces, 
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exist outside the animal body? There are many other questions bearing on 
the life-history of the tubercle bacillus, its exact 7é/e in tuberculosis, and its 
relation to other organisms which are closely allied to it both as regards 
morphology, staining reaction, and cultivation, such as the bacillus of avian 
tuberculosis, the tubercle bacilli obtained from fish and worms, the bacillus 
of Rabinowitsch from gangrene of the lung, of Marpmann from urine, of 
Meroneson from human feces, of Karlinski from nasal secretion, Rabin- 
owitsch from milk or butter, and of Meeller from Timothy grass and the 
dust of other grasses. It is to be hoped that incidentally the new Royal 
Commission will throw some light on these points. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Dick Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS (Sgssion 1901-1902). 
BRAXY. 

BY D. J. HAMILTON, PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 


Introductory.—When Principal Dewar wrote asking me to deliver the 
Introductory Address at the opening of the Dick College for the forth- 
coming Session I felt a high sense of the honour conferred upon me, but, 
at the same time, was somewhat puzzled to know on what subject to 
address you. Introductory addresses are apt to be somewhat formal and 
dry, and young men, as a rule, have a wholesome dread of them. Your 
worthy Principal, however, relieved me of the difficulty by suggesting some 
subject in Comparative Pathology, and mentioned “ Braxy” as one likely 
to be of interest to you as students of veterinary medicine, in addition to 
possessing certain features of interest for the general public. 

Position of the Veterinary Profession. —Before, however, passing on to the 
special theme of my discourse, permit me to refer in the briefest terms to the 
wonderful progress made of late by the Veterinary Profession. As an 
examiner in Comparative Pathology on the Veterinary Board for a number 
of years, I can testify from personal observation that the education you 
receive now-a-days is something you may well be proud of and will bear 
comparison favourably with that necessary for entering any of the other 
professions. Being objective in its character and founded on scientific 
method, it is bound to influence you beneficially in a manner that no 
amount of mere lecturing could ever aspire to. The raising of the standard 
of your preliminary examination, of itself, must have wrought an infinite 
amount of good by keeping out of the profession men who from defective 
general education would have proved unworthy members of it. The fact 
that in such an institution as this Dick College, with all its excellent 
arrangements for teaching, and which I see has now reached its 79th anni- 
versary, you have received such a thorough course of instruction, sends 
you out into the world entitled to take a high place in its every-day affairs. 

It has often been argued, and sometimes by members of your own 
profession, that veterinary practice differs from that of human medicine, in 
so far as the former is a mere commercial undertaking, while the claims 
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upon the latter are wider, and that, therefore, the pecuniary reward to be 
expected can never be so high in the one case as in the other. Granted 
that there may be some truth in this assertion, it must still be kept in mind 
that among practitioners of human medicine there is a large mediocrity 
doomed to a life of drudgery, and whose emoluments barely suffice to keep 
body and soul together, while in your own profession things have changed 
for the better with the advance of civilisation. The South African cam- 
paign has shown us that warfare in times to come is to depend for its 
success largely on the quality and efficiency of horses. Now a good horse 
costs a deal of money, and is one of the chief items of expenditure in the 
armament of the country, and so long as this need for horses in the army 
continues, there will be a corresponding demand for the services of veteri- 
nary surgeons, in responding to which you are entitled to claim ample 
remuneration. 

In other walks of life, such as dairy inspection, inspection of meat, &c., 
there must in course of time be considerable additional employment for 
veterinary practitioners ; but in order to qualify yourselves for such posts, 
you must become experts in the scientific branches of your profession, for 
it is when you have proved yourselves capable of undertaking such duties 
that your services will be called in. 

Affiliation with our Universities.—Now I do not wish you to run away 
with the idea that I am a mere visionary and optimist, hoping for things 
which are impracticable. You have the means of augmenting your worldly 
prosperity in your own hands, and these consist in increasing the market 
value of your qualifications. Your Colleges here and in England have 
been most estimable institutions, and reflect the greatest credit on those 
who have had the management of them; but why is it, may I ask, that 
while our Universities grant degrees to practitioners of human medicine, to 
those following arts and science, and so on, that as yet you have not 
claimed an equal right for Comparative Medicine. As probably you have 
heard, there are likely to be great changes in the scope of our Universities 
in the no very distant future. We shall have to extend our range so as to 
be abreast with the advances of the times, and as supplementary to the 
various industries which have sprung up in our midst. Perhaps neither the 
Universities nor the Veterinary Colleges are ripe just yet for the following 
scheme, but, personally, I cannot see why the study of medicine should not 
be conducted on comparative lines, and why great schools like this which 
you have entered should not become affiliated with our University system. 
The benefit would be mutual, for I often think that the teaching imparted 
to our students of human medicine is somewhat narrow, and might be 
largely benefited by being considered, still more even than at present, from 
the comparative point of view. 


BRAXY. 


Meaning of the term.—But the subject on which I have promised to 
address you to-day is “ Braxy,” a disease well worthy of consideration at the 
hands of you all, from the fact that the pecuniary loss from it is perhaps 
greater than {rom any other disease to which the lower animals are liable, 
4mounting yearly, as it does in this and other countries, to hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. 

The disease is known in Scotland as “ Braxy,” and in Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Iceland it goes by the name of “ Bradsot” or “ Brdsot.” 

N.S. VOL, IV, 
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At one time, so inexact and meagre were the records of the disease in this 
country, and so little had it been investigated by us, there was some doubt 
as to whether the Bradsot of Norway and Iceland was alike with the disease 
we have in Scotland. Recent inquiries, however, leave not a vestige of a 
doubt that the two terms “ Bradsot” and “ Braxy” refer to the same affec- 
tion. That of “ Bradsot” means “ sudden sickness,” and has been given to 
the malady on account of the rapidity with which it runs on to a fatal issue. 
It has been endemic in this country and in Iceland from time immemorial, 
but in Scotland has assumed more serious proportions during the last 
century on account of the vast increase which has taken place in sheep- 
farming in the West Highlands. Sheep-farming in the West Highlands 
dates only from the beginning of the nineteenth century, but has now grown 
to such an extent that it constitutes one of our largest industries. Previous 
to the nineteenth century, the land now grazed over by sheep was almost 
entirely given up to the rearing of cattle, the few native sheep to be found 
here and there being mostly in the hands of crofters. 

Statistics of losses from the disease.—At present the losses from braxy 
are so great that many sheep-farmers in the West Highlands have been 
ruined, and those who continue, owing mainly to the loss incurred from 
this disease, find it hard to compete with the foreign markets. It is difficult 
to arrive at exact statistics on the matter of the average yearly loss, but 
Cowan, in his excellent essay on the subject, states that the greatest number 
of deaths which came under his own observation in seasons considered to be 
severe, ranged from 15 to 20 per cent., while on certain farms, notorious for 
the disease, it was held, he says, that 20 to 25 per cent. was only a moderate 
average loss. In Morven, the loss, he states, has been reckoned at from 45 
to 50 per cent., and according to my own observations, on certain farms in 
the West Highlands the whole stock of lambs, where they have been 
wintered at home, has sometimes been cleared out. In Iceland and 
Norway the loss is as great or greater than in Scotland, so much so, that in 
these countries, as here, sheep-farming has become a most precarious 
undertaking. 

Want of official knowledge of the disease—Now, it is an extraordinary 
circumstance that this disease which inflicts such disaster on our sheep- 
farms has never constituted, so far as I know, the subject of a Government 
inquiry. We have blue-books innumerable on the subject of cattle plague, 
pleuro-pneumonia, swine fever, anthrax, tuberculosis, &c., but this disease 
of sheep, from which the annual loss is perhaps as great or greater than from 
any of these, has never been held worthy of the attention which it un- 
doubtedly merits; indeed, quite possibly, our Minister of Agriculture, 
unless on a casual visit to Scotland, has never heard its name. I had been 
in hopes that Mr. Hanbury might have honoured us with his presence at 
this meeting to-day, but circumstances have intervened to prevent this. 
We Scotch are proverbially a long-suffering race, but in this matter, it 
seems to me, those having their interests centred in sheep-farming have 
erred through over-forbearance. Surely it is a matter of moment to the nation 
at large to have at least exact statistics of the prevalence and annual loss 
incurred by this scourge to our agriculture, and all the more so when it is 
the conviction of those pathologists who have made a study of it that the 
disease is one which, before long, will be found capable of prevention. 
There are certain features connected with it which render this outcome 
peculiarly hopeful, 
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Its areas of distribution.—Let me next ask your attention for a moment 
to this map of Europe,’ showing in a graphic manner the areas of distribu- 
tion of braxy. You will notice that Iceland is notorious, and that it 
spreads downwards to the Faroe Islands and along the whole of the west 
coast of Norway. It is met with sporadically in the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg, but in no other part of Germany. It is rife in Shetland, 
especially in the islands of Unst and Fetlar. The west coast of Scotland, 
as far down as Argyllshire, is infested with it, and after passing over Ayr- 
shire it again breaks out, but in a minor degree, in Wigtown and Dumfries 
shires. It is practically unknown in England, unless we can believe 
Harvey’s statement that a disease of sheep they have in Cornwall is of 
this nature. In Peeblesshire cases occur now and again, but the counties 
on the east coast of Scotland are all more or less exempt. My inquiries 
seem to show that the disease is almost unknown in Aberdeenshire, and the 
same, I am led to believe, holds good of the east coast further north. On 
looking at the map you will see at a glance that the distribution of the 
disease is very partial, that it affects the west coasts of countries in parti- 
cular, and, moreover, that the parts of the countries where it prevails are 
all more or less under the influence of the Gulf Stream. Whether the 
warmth and moisture of the climate incidental to this circumstance have 
anything to do with the propagation of the micro-organism which is the 
cause of the disease, I do not know, but the fact is sufficiently striking to 
be worthy of further inquiry. 

Highland Society's Commission of 1881.—In the year 1881 the Highland 
Society sent a Commission, of which I was a member, to the Island of 
Skye for the purpose of investigating the disease. Further than getting 
certain information regarding its distribution and clinical features, we did 
not succeed in making much progress. The season of the year chosen for 
the visit was unfortunate. There was little braxy at the time in the par- 
ticular district we were examining, and the crude methods of bacteriology 
then in use rendered the search for its cause almost hopeless. It must be 
remembered, besides, that the working out of a problem such as braxy 
presents, surrounded as it is with difficulties extraneous and intrinsic which 
do not complicate many kindred diseases, is not to be accomplished by a 
single hap-hazard visit to an infected district, but requires patient observa- 
tion and experiment for its unravelling. 

Professor Hamilton’s own Researches.—Five years ago I resumed the 
inquiry on my own account, selecting one of the worst districts on the west 
coast, namely, Corpach, by Fort-William. I was fortunate enough to get 
introductions explaining my object to most of the sheep farmers in the 
district, who showed me every attention in the prosecution of the inquiry. 
Every year since then I have visited this part of the West Highlands, 
usually during the last fortnight of the year, and have never failed to find 
plenty of cases. My earliest efforts were directed to getting experience of 
the clinical features of the disease and of its post-mortem appearances, and 
to obtaining all the information available regarding it from sheep pro- 
prietors and shepherds ; and, briefly summarised, I find these to be the 
following. 

Symptoms.—Perhaps the first ‘abnormality discernible is the short step 
of the animal, with an inclination to lie down and get up frequently. Later 
on it separates itself from its mates, the back becomes arched, and the 


1 A map of Europe was here exhibited defining the affected areas, 
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head depressed. I have seen an animal walk round and round a field in 
this state, evidently suffering from cramping pain in the abdomen. In a 
few hours it falls over on its side, becomes comatose, and dies usually in 
from sixteen to twenty-four hours after the symptoms have manifested 
themselves. The symptoms, their sudden onset, and the rapid progress to 
a fatal termination, together with the evident cramping pains in the 
abdomen and the final collapse, put me very much in mind of those of 
Asiatic cholera. All cases seem to terminate fatally where the symptoms 
are well established. The collapse comes on so suddenly and is so dis- 
tinctive a feature, that sometimes the animal falls down as if shot, and dies 
within an hour or so afterwards, just as in Asiatic cholera in its worst forms. 

Incubation Period.—The incubation period can, of course, be deter- 
mined only by inoculation experiments ; and my own experience of such 
leads me to believe that it ranges between forty-eight and sixty hours, some- 
times, however, being less than this. 

Post-mortem Appearances—The post-mortem appearances immediately 
after the animal has died are that the abdomen is distended with gas, and is 
tympanitic, the subcutaneous areolar tissue, more especially that of the hind 
legs, is emphysematous, and crackles on palpation, the tongue is probably 
hanging out of the mouth, from which a quantity of frothy, blood-stained, 
liquid may be found exuding. The abdominal cavity is distended with 
gas to such an extent that it escapes in a whiff when the abdomen is 
opened ; the intestine may also contain gas, but not necessarily to any 
great extent. Within the abdomen there is always a varying amount of 
blood-stained serous liquid, but I have never discovered any evidence of 
peritonitis, nor can I find any record of such in the accumulated literature 
on the disease. Indeed, I am of opinion that the organism which is the 
cause of the malady does not belong to those which induce widespread in- 
flammation, many of the appearances in the stomach and elsewhere de- 
scribed as inflammatory being, in my opinion, merely the effect of blood- 
staining. Where I have induced the disease by inoculation, for instance, I 
have never seen any evidence of inflammation at the point where the virus 
has been introduced, indeed there is usually not a vestige left of anything 
to indicate where the puncture has been made. The first, second, and 
third stomachs are always packed with herbage, that in the psalterium 
being often as hard as a board, with a ring like that of wood, while the 
fourth stomach is invariably empty, or contains at most a little blood- 
stained mucous liquid. I have failed to find any organic lesion of the 
first three stomachs further than an unusual tendency which the epithelium 
has to peel off in flakes. But the fourth stomach shows, in the majority of 
cases, a most remarkable lesion. I must emphasise, however, that this 
lesion is not always present, and that it occurs when the poison is intro-, 
duced subcutaneously as well as in the natural disease. Hence the fact of 
this lesion being present in the majority of cases does not necessarily prove 
that the disease is acquired through the ingesta, as is commonly supposed. 
The lesion in question consists in great distention of the veins of the organ 
with the occurrence of abrasions or distinct sloughs upon the mucous 
membrane. Those sloughs vary in size from a lentil seed to that of a half- 
crown piece. They are surrounded by an area of congestion, and if the 
necrosed mucosa has not separated it is often perfectly black. More fre- 
quently, however, the necrosed surface has vanished, and left, as you see, 
an ash-grey ulcer very like what occurs in the stomach in certain instances 
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of diphtheria. The liver is distended with gas, and as a consequence feels 
sometimes like a piece of sponge; the capsule of the kidney peels off 
readily, and the organ is very much softened ; the small intestine is usually 
empty and free from organic lesion, while the large intestine may contain a 
little faecal matter ; the lungs are congested in patches, but are free from 
pneumonia ; there is an absence of pleurisy, although the pleural cavities 
often contain a large quantity of blood-stained serum; and: the sub- 
cutaneous areolar tissue, in addition to being blown up with gas, is usually 
cedematous and blood-stained, so that after a few minutes’ exposure to the 
atmosphere it assumes a bright red, glairy aspect. The chief organic 
lesion it will thus be noticed is located in the fourth or digestive stomach, 
and consists in distention of its veins with the occurrence of gangrenous 
sloughs on the mucous membrane. So great may the distention of the 
veins be, that I have seen an animal die in a few minutes from hemorrhage 
into its stomach, caused by rupture of one of these distended vessels. The 
odour of the carcase is quite peculiar, and is not that of ordinary putrefac- 
tion, even when the animal has been dead some time before the Aost-mortem 
examination has been made. Could you imagine an odour composed of 
sour beer, stale fish, and decomposing urine, the compound would give you 
some idea of what the braxy odour is like! 

The carcase rapidly undergoes decomposition, the tissues assuming a 
yellow colour, and the body becoming more distended with gas than is the 
case at the time of death. 

The Braxy organism.—All the serous effusions of the body, the various 
organs, and the blood are usually teeming with a characteristic micro- 
organism, which was discovered and first described by Ivar Nielsen. I 
have found it always most abundant in the peritoneal liquid, but the pleural 
effusion and that in the subcutaneous areolar tissues contain it in myriads. 
It is in less abundance in the blood of the heart and large vessels, but 
capillary vessels are sometimes found plugged with it. It abounds in the 
mucosa and submucosa of the fourth stomach, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the sloughs. It is a bacillus from 2 to 6 p in length and 1 p 
in breadth, often lying two and two together either at an angle or one 
behind the other, in which latter case the appearance may resemble that of 
a single organism of irregular outline. It has an extraordinary tendency to 
spore both before death and soon afterwards, so that sometimes nearly every 
rod may be found in this condition. The spore is usually single and occupies 
either the end or the middle of the rod. When at the end, the organism 
assumes a characteristic drumstick configuration closely resembling that of 
tetanus, but if in the middle of the rod the shape becomes more or less 
oval. It also propagates by cleavage, so that two members may often 
‘be seen adhering at an angle. It appears to be perfectly immobile, and 
consequently is not provided with cilia. The rod stains deeply with basic 
aniline dyes and is not decolorised by Gram’s method, while the spore 
remains quite uncoloured by this means of procedure. By the fuchsin 
and methylene-blue method of staining a beautiful differentiation of the 
spore from the bacillus may sometimes be obtained. 

It grows in most media very rapidly at a body temperature, slowly at 
that of an ordinary sitting-room. I generally find a copious growth at a 
body temperature within twenty-four to thirty-six hours. In the act of 
growing it evolves much gas, so that the medium is usually burst asunder 
in such a manner that the upper layers are driven up against the cotton 
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lug and the whole mass torn in pieces. Sometimes, if the gas formation 
is not very active, mere splits are tunnelled out in the medium along which 
the organism spreads. It appears to be a perfect anaérobe. I have never 
obtained growths where there was a trace of oxygen in the culture medium, 
and, consequently, it is usually at the distance of a centimétre or so below 
the surface that the track of growth commences, the surface of the medium 
remaining quite free. 

Danger from Organism sporing.—Owing to the organism sporing so 
freely it can be kept for almost any length of time, and in this consists its 
great danger. I have preserved the peritoneal and other liquids sealed up 
for months without apparently modifying the virulence of the organism con- 
tained in them. These liquids, after being dried on a slide, and kept for 
months, still retain their power of inoculation. The organs and blood can 
be dried and pulverised with the same result ; and, lastly, the organs may be 
immersed in dilute spirit for a matter of six weeks (Jensen) without the 
spores contained in them losing their vitality. You can easily understand 
from these characteristics how dangerous this organism must be when sown 
broadcast on the soil by the carelessness or ignorance of shepherds, whose 
practice commonly is to leave the carcase exposed after removing the fleece, 
should it be so advanced in decomposition as to be unfit for human food. 
Even if the carcase be brought down to the farm-steading, it is often thrown, 
as I have myself frequently seen, on the manure heap. Is it a matter of 
surprise that, under these circumstances, the disease should go on repeating 
itself on certain farms where it has once gained a footing ? 

Time of year—I have already described the partial distribution of the 
disease, and how the west coast in all countries of any area is more liable 
to it than the east. There is another circumstance which, so far as I know, 
is quite peculiar to braxy, namely, that it occurs in a pandemic form only 
at one time of the year. The late autumn and early winter months are 
those which are dreaded in all those farming districts which are liable to 
the pest. During September I have failed to get cases in the West High- 
lands, but from the end of October till the middle of January there is 
abundance of material always to be had. 

Age.—Hoggs are the chief sufferers, and both male hoggs and ewe 
hoggs equally, so far as I have seen. Two-year-olds in this country are 
said to be almost exempt, and three-year-old ewes are held to be per- 
fectly safe. 

Influence of frosty weather.—Then, contrary to what might be expected, 
most of the cases occur after a clear frosty night usually without snow having 
been on the ground. At first there might seem to be some etiological con- 
nection between the incidence of frost and the acquisition of the disease, 
and possibly there may be something of the kind, although such is decidedly 
contrary to what we know of such germ diseases in general, cold weather, 
and frosty weather in particular, being decidedly inimical to their propaga- 
tion. My own explanation of this, which is a well-observed fact, is that 
practically all the lambs about this time of year suffer from an attack of 
the malady, some of them much more severely than others, and that the 
occurrence of a frost renders them less able to cope with the disease than 
they would. be at times of less severity, and when the herbage is in a more 
easily digested condition. The fact that the deaths are notably increased, 
often on the very morning after a single night’s frost, would favour this 
view, for, as we have seen, the period of incubation extends over two to 
three days. 
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Immunity of Aberdeenshire Sheep.—Let me notice another remarkable 
feature of the disease which has been observed in all countries where it 
prevails, and which lends support to the supposition that all lambs in in- 
fected districts seem to take the disease, but some of them much more 
mildly than others. I refer to the circumstance that there exists a 
peculiar uncertainty in the results of inoculation experiments. Inoculate 
half-a-dozen sheep with peritoneal liquid in the month of January, on the 
west coast of Scotland, and you will find that only one or two of those 
inoculated will die, while the others, although for a matter of forty-eight 
hours out of sorts, will survive. The meaning of this, I think, is that by 
the month of January most of the lambs have already suffered from an 
attack, and are immune. In my first visits to the west coast I brought 
home virus obtained from typical cases, and without delay inoculated hoggs 
born and brought up in Aberdeenshire near the sea coast, but invariably 
without any positive effect. This occurring with an organism so distinctive 
as that of braxy, was at first a puzzle to me, and for long I sought in vain for 
a solution of the difficulty. I inoculated sheep of various breeds—black- 
faces, crosses, Cheviots, all brought up in Aberdeenshire—but invariably 
with a negative result. At last it began to dawn upon me, seeing that 
fatal braxy is so rare in Aberdeenshire, that the sheep in this part of the 
country were immune naturally or from acquiring the disease in a mild 
form. I resolved accordingly to make my inoculation experiments on the 
west coast of Scotland during the next braxy season, and to my astonish- 
ment the first animal I inoculated fell a victim to the disease in the specified 
time. The same virus taken back to Aberdeen and inoculated on Aber- 
deenshire sheep failed to produce any positive result. The county of 
Aberdeen and those adjacent on the east coast enjoy such a freedom from 
the disease that they are selected as the favourite wintering pastures for 
braxy-infected districts, and my experience seems to justify the opinion 
that sheep in this particular quarter enjoy a peculiar immunity from the 
disease. 

Acting on this hypothesis, I made a number of crucial experiments last 
winter, and am continuing them this following season, but as the Highland 
Society has been good enough to furnish me with a grant of money for the 
purpose of carrying on these researches, I feel that I am in duty bound to 
make the first communication of the results to that most estimable institu- 
tion to which Scotland owes so large a measure of the encouragement 
afforded to original research in agriculture of recent times. 

Preventive Treatment.—So far as preventive treatment is concerned, I 
may repeat that the prospects are most hopeful. The disease, as I said 
before, has many characteristics which favour the idea that a means of pre- 
vention may be discovered and this scourge of agriculture in our country 
eradicated. Need I say that this phase of the braxy question is engaging 
my attention at present, and that I hope to be able to report favourably 
before many months have elapsed. 


Royal Veterinary College of Freland. 


THE SECOND SEsSION of this College began on tst October, but without 
any special ceremony. 
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Glasgow Veterinary College. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS (Sgssion 1901-1902). 


BY PROFESSOR M‘CALL, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN—As is customary on such occasions as 
the present, we inaugurate the duties of the winter session by the delivery 
of an introductory address to the students ; and as the veterinary horizon 
has for some time been clouded with subjects of great importance not only 
to the students but also to the colleges and the public, I have thought it 
advisable to make some of these the theme of my remarks this afternoon. 
All acquainted with the position in which the Veterinary Colleges in Scot- 
land are now placed must be conscious that a crisis has arisen, and that 
unless wise counsels prevail, some of its teaching institutions must succumb. 
Now, the assistance and guidance which is needed to avert such a 
catastrophe must come not only from the representatives of the colleges 
and the members of the profession, but also from the Government of the 
country and those bodies which have been deputed by the Government to 
make grants-in-aid under the Education and Local Taxation Account 
(Scotland) Act. And as those bodies and the public in general know but 
little of how the veterinary colleges were called into existence, and how 
they have been supported, I purpose making a few remarks thereon in the 
hope that they may lead to a better and permanent recognition in the near 
future. 
HIsTORY OF THE VETERINARY COLLEGES. 


There are five Veterinary Colleges—one in London, two in Edinburgh, 
one in Glasgow, and one in Dublin. The London Veterinary College has 
been in existence for upwards of one hundred years ; the Edinburgh ( Dick) 
Veterinary College, seventy-eight years; the Glasgow Veterinary College, 
thirty-eight years; the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, twenty-eight 
years ; and the Irish Veterinary College, two years. The London College 
was the creation of a body of noblemen, and is maintained by the nobility 
and a considerable body of life and annual subscribers. It also receives 
an annual grant of £500 from the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
and in its early days, I am informed, it secured a grant of £20,000 from 
Government. The Edinburgh Veterinary College was the creation of the 
late Professor Dick ; the Edinburgh New Veterinary College was the crea- 
tion of the late Professor Williams; and the Glasgow Veterinary College 
was founded by me. These three institutions have never received 
pecuniary assistance in any form except the students’ fees, and it is needless 
to say that their continuance as teaching institutions has been more or less 
a drain upon the professional incomes of all their founders. In passing, I 
must, however, state that the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland 
has for the past few years annually made a gift to all the Veterinary Colleges 
of medals, to be awarded to the prize-winners in the different classes, but 
that is all. As stated, the Royal English Agricultural Society annually 
subscribes £500 to the funds of the London Veterinary College, and all 
this is the more creditable, seeing the Society has the greatest difficulty in 
paying its way. On the other hand, as is well known, the Highland and 
Agricultural Society is possessed of enormous pecuniary funds, and is yearly 
adding to them, and still the directors give no grants-in-aid of veterinary teach- 
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ing. For the medals given by the Highland Society we are deeply grateful, 
but I trust the day is not far distant when the directors will see it to be in 
the interests of agriculture to subscribe liberally to the Veterinary Colleges 
in Scotland, and to take an active part in their management. At a meeting 
of the members of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, held in Edinburgh 
last week, a request was made by the Chamber that the Government should 
institute at its expense an inquiry as to the cause of louping-ill in sheep and 
its prevention, and remarks were made in disparagement of the knowledge 
possessed by the veterinary profession in regard to this disease. Well, I 
freely admit that an inquiry is needed, but, seeing that the agriculturists of 
Scotland have a large sum of money in the hands of the directors of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, why do they not apply to 
them to carry out the experiments, and not ask the Government to do it 
for them. However, I was pleased to hear Mr. Hanbury, the Minister of 
Agriculture, state that he was prepared to recommend a Government 
inquiry, but at the same time I thought how little cause the agriculturists of 
Scotland had to find fault with the ignorance, shall I say, displayed by the 
veterinarians as regards the cause of this disease, seeing neither the 
Government nor their wealthy Agricultural Society had ever contributed 
towards the support of the Scottish colleges or the elucidation of disease by 
experimental research. Still further, and as bearing on the same subject— 
If veterinarians know less regarding the diseases of sheep than sheep 
farmers desire, are they in no way to blame? I think they are, for I am 
certain of this, viz., that the members of the profession are rarely employed 
attending sheep, and if they are asked to try their skill, it is always after 
the shepherd has done his best and failed. If the owners of horses and 
cattle as seldom called in requisition the services of the veterinarian as the 
owners of sheep, then we, as a profession, would know no more regarding 
their diseases ; but it is not so, and if the sheep farmers desire veterinarians 
to possess a knowledge of the diseases of sheep they must employ them, 
and pay for their services, which they have hitherto not done. I know 
that the money value of a sheep cannot afford much for doctoring, and I 
do not believe that veterinarians will ever derive much income from their 
treatment; nor am I finding fault with this, but I do find fault with 
persons attributing ignorance to the profession whose members they so 
seldom employ. Regarding the origin of the Royal Veterinary College of 
Ireland, which has just entered on its second session, it may briefly be said 
to be the creation of the Right Hon. John Morley—when he was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland—and of Mr. Field and other Irish M.P.’s, although 
not at their expense, but at that of the Government of the country. For 
forty years, to my knowledge, Irishmen—but not members of the veteri- 
nary profession—have now and again complained of the absence of a 
Veterinary College in Ireland, but no Irish veterinarian apparently had the 
desire or enterprise to found the institution, and under these circumstances 
the Government have instituted a Veterinary College in Dublin, and “ given 
4 15,000 as a grant-in-aid towards the erection of suitable college build- 
ings and fittings.” Now in so doing we think the Government have acted 
wisely, and Mr. Morley is to be congratulated on his action, but as by so 
doing the Government have to a large extent diminished the number of 
students attending the colleges in Scotland, we contend that all the 
Veterinary Colleges are equally entitled to Government recognition and 
support. To deal otherwise, and to institutions which never asked for or 
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obtained Government aid, and now only ask pecuniary help because the 
Government have been a party to depriving them of a large portion of their 
income, would be to discourage individual enterprise, and to place a 
premium on apathy and indifference. The Government having, then, by 
their action towards Ireland, established the precedent that a grant-in-aid 
may be made to a Veterinary College, a correspondence took place between 
Principal Owen Williams of the Edinburgh New Veterinary College and 
the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland. From 
that correspondence I gathered that the Scottish Colleges could not 
participate in any grant seeing they were private property, and so long as 
they remained so no grant-in-aid might be expected. Acquiescing in the 
justice of the view of the representatives of the Government, that private 
institutions cannot receive Government endowments, I put myself in 
communication with the Right Hon. Lord Balfour, and informed his 
Lordship that I was prepared, on reasonable terms, to divest myself of my 
whole right and interest as founder and proprietor of the Veterinary 
College of Glasgow, and to assist in placing it under the control and 
management of a Board of Governors in the same manner as had been 
adopted in Ireland, or in any way Parliament might direct. In reply to 
that communication I am pleased to be able to state that while his Lord- 
ship informed me “ that he had no funds at his disposal for such a purpose,” 
he suggested to me a line of procedure to follow, and, as far as I have gone, 
it promises to end in this College becoming by affiliation one of the public 
institutions of Glasgow and the West of Scotland, and entitled to a portion 
of the vote of the Scotch Education Department and of the grant under 
section 2 (4) of the Local Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 1898. 


AFFILIATION OF THE VETERINARY COLLEGES WITH THE UNIVERSITIES. 


In the introductory address delivered by Professor Crookshank to the 
students of the London Veterinary College, and in that delivered by Pro- 
fessor Hamilton to the students of the Edinburgh (Dick) Veterinary College 
marked prominence is given by these eminent medical authorities to the 
benefits which would accrue to the medical and veterinary professions by 
the affiliation of the Veterinary Colleges with the Universities of the 
country. Professor Crookshank is reported to have said :—“I desire to 
draw the attention of the leaders of your profession to this question—Why 
should not the Veterinary College, London, be recognised in the new Uni- 
versity of London?” And in continuation of this view, I would also add 
—Why should not the Veterinary Colleges of Edinburgh and Glasgow be 
recognised in the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow? The late Dr. 
Allen Thomson, Professor of Anatomy in the Glasgow University, held a 
strong opinion upon this point, and at his last visit to see me and bid 
goodbye (upon which occasion he placed in my hands a small sum of 
money, the interest on which I annually expend on the purchase of the 
Professor Allen Thomson gold medal), he expressed the belief that the day 
would come when the Government of the country would see it to be to the 
benefit of all concerned to affiliate the veterinary colleges with the univer- 
sities of the country. 


RELATION OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE TO STUDENTS. 
The time, undoubtedly, has now come to press upon the Government 
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and the Universities the necessity and importance of taking such measures, 
but in so far as the veterinary influence is concerned, if the “ leaders of the 
profession,” referred to by Professor Crookshank, be the members of the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons (of whom I am one), 
then we look in vain for light and leading, for during the whole course of 
my connection with that body (more than thirty years) I have never known 
it attempt to strengthen the stakes of the teaching colleges. That body has 
never contributed one shilling in support of veterinary teaching ; no bursary 
or prize ever emanated from it ; on the contrary, it has lived on the fruits 
of the teaching institutions, and by its exorbitant and ill-considered demands, 
it has driven intending students into other walks of life. In proof of this, 
I think I need only state that whereas the teaching colleges instruct a 
student in all that appertains to his profession until obtaining the diploma to 
practise, a period of not less than four years, for the sum of 60 guineas, the 
body I refer to charge one-third that sum for simply examining him for 
their diploma, and threaten to increase that sum. They also insist upon 
the student passing the whole of the subjects of his educational examination 
at one sitting, and if unsuccessful in one subject he is rejected in all. No 
system, in my opinion, could be devised more calculated to limit the 
number of students joining the classes, and to discourage those who have 
been unsuccessful in trying again. I do not nor never did advocate lower- 
ing the educational qualifications, for the Glasgow College was the first to 
insist upon an educational examination, but I have always maintained, and 
probably ever will, that a pass is a pass, and a subject once passed should 
be passed for ever and placed to the student’s credit. No doubt a student 
with a good memory may fix and retain in his memory the information re- 
quired to pass in all the subjects at one time, but not a few, and some of 
our best men do not possess this faculty, and the fear of another and yet 
another rejection does not lengthen nor strengthen the memory. On the 
contrary it unhinges the mind, and has been the cause of a large percentage 
of students abandoning the profession. During the past five years 50 per 
cent. fewer students have joined the veterinary colleges of the country than 
formerly, and the “ undivided pass” and the four years’ course—but especi- 
ally the “undivided pass”—will account for a large proportion of the 
deficit. If the veterinary colleges are ever to be affiliated with the univer- 
sities, the individual members of the profession must voice that request 
through their associations, and only vote for members of Council pledged 
to support the movement, and to do all in their individual power to bring 
influence to bear on the universities and through the Members of Parliament 
on the Government, for the Government machine seldom moves unless 
pushed by its members. 


PECUNIARY INTERESTS OF THE COLLEGES. 


Another point on which I should like to make a passing remark is the 
singular apathy which the public—rich and poor alike—display towards the 
pecuniary interests of the veterinary colleges of the country. In almost 
every country under the sun except our own, veterinary colleges are 
Government institutions, built and supported by the Government. Not 
only so, but for a small sum of money the students are educated and 
boarded within these institutions. They receive a more extended pro- 
fessional training than in this country, and over and above, the same 
training and drill as cavalry soldiers ; and in the event of a war the Govern- 
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ment have a direct claim upon their services. Now, if such a system had 
been in operation, how helpful it would have been to the Minister of War 
in the present emergency, and what a saving of human and brute life, not 
to speak of the money, and we commend this view to those in authority, 
now that we understand that a reorganisation of the army is about to be 
made. 

BENEFACTIONS. 


In this country there are many charitable persons, in all probability 
more than in any other, as witness the daily record of benefactions bestowed 
on charitable and educational objects. Indeed, so much is this the case, 
that governors of certain institutions have difficulty in finding worthy 
recipients on whom to bestow the gifts, as, for example, educational 
bursaries. But, gentlemen, did you ever read of any of these generous 
persons handing over during their life, or bequeathing after their death, a 
legacy of any kind to a veterinary college? If you have, you have read 
that which I have not, but which I hope, after this reminder, to read one 
of these days. Dr. Carnegie, the prince of legators, even he as yet is no 
exception to the rule, and is it because veterinary science has done nothing 
and is doing nothing to alleviate the sufferings of the lower animals and 
conserve their lives? It cannot be that we have no case and no claim to 
public recognition and support, for I unhesitatingly assert that every argu- 
ment which can be advanced in favour of helping medical schools and 
students who aspire to become members of the medical profession, but are 
unable to find the money, applies with equal force to students similarly 
circumstanced who aspire to become members of the veterinary profession. 
It requires about #500 to educate and maintain the veterinary student 
until the diploma is secured, and I can assure Dr. Carnegie and others who 
are blessed with the means to help the deserving, that there are many well- 
behaved and well-educated young men, the sons of farmers, veterinary 
surgeons, blacksmiths, &c. debarred from entering the veterinary profession, 
for the sole reason that their parents cannot command all the money, and 
no man, however willing and able, can now hold a post and at the same 
time carry on his studies in a veterinary college. There is still another 
subject on which I would wish to say a few words, viz.— 


CAT AND DOG HOMES. 


There are, as you know, in many large cities cat and dog homes, where 
these animals are kindly treated until restored to their owners, or other- 
wise provided for. ‘These homes are supported by voluntary contributions, 
and we hope they may never cease to receive the support which they deserve. 
But there is another of God’s creatures even more deserving of shelter 
and protection in the day of trouble than the dog or the cat, for, from the 
time he is able to work, he has been the willing worker in his master’s 
service. I refer to the horse. But where is his home? Truly he has 
none by command. ‘The Government of the country take no notice of 
his home or its surroundings, even when he is labouring to pay for his 
support and that of his owner. I am pleased to say that in this citya 
very large proportion of horse proprietors house, feed, and work their 
horses in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. But there are others 
who, through ignorance or selfishness and greed, act towards them in the 
most inhuman manner. ‘The poor havea difficulty in providing a covering 
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for their own heads, and I can sympathise with the poor carter or fish- 
monger who stables his dumb companion in a hovel; but when I find, as I 
frequently do in this city, a well-to-do merchant stabling, it may be, his two 
van horses in a three-stalled stable, devoid of ventilation, light, or drainage, 
and with the middle stall used as a dung-pit, I feel in my heart a longing 
to remove the merchant from his comfortable home and surroundings, and 
shut him up in the middle stall of his so-called stable. Most of you are 
aware that no person is allowed to keep a cow within the city unless the 
byre or cow-shed has been licensed, and contains a sufficient superficial 
and cubic capacity, and, further, that the ventilation and drainage has been 
adjusted. But, strange to say, in this same city a horse may be kept any- 
where, and no license is required. Now, it may be asked, why should the 
cow be so protected, and the horse have no protection at all? And the 
reason is, the cow gives milk, of which the human family partakes—a 
reason valid in itself, but by no means justifying the utter neglect to give 
the poor horse similar protection. But I must not leave you to draw the 
inference (as you might) that the neglect and indifference to which I have 
spoken in regard to the housing of the horse rests on the shoulders of our 
civic rulers. On the contrary, the Local Authority of Glasgow have brought 
this subject on several occasions before the Board of Agriculture, and have 
pressed to be allowed to license stables, but the Board have as yet refused 
to grant the request, so that the odium rests with them. As an aid in 
protecting the poor horse from acts of cruelty while labouring for his daily 
bread on our streets and roads, I must not forget to recognise the services 
performed by the officers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. But while recognising the good done by its officers, I cannot 
but believe that much more might be effected if another or additional 
method was pursued. The practice apparently, when the officer considers 
the case warrants interference, is to summon the party or parties inflicting 
the cruelty to appear in Court, and if a conviction on the evidence be 
obtained, then the owner of the animal has to pay a sum of money into 
Court or go to prison. The parties offending are generally poor men, and 
the bulk of the prosecutions are for working a horse with sores on his body 
where the saddle or neck collar usually rests, or on account of walking 
lame. Now, let us see how this works itself out. The poor man has very 
likely a wife and family to provide for, and when his horse is able to work 
it takes him all his time to make their living and pay his just debts, but 
when he has to pay a fine and feed an idle horse it must be evident 
that he is totally unable to do so without running into debt. Now 
that is the practical result, and I am sure that those kind hearts who 
guide the Society’s affairs, and subscribe so liberally towards the upkeep of 
the institution, do not know the cruelty they are individually inflicting on 
those poor men and their starving dependents. What I would suggest is 
that this Society should found and support a home or rest for horses that 
are from temporary causes disabled for work, and where, for as small a 
sum as possible, the animal could be fed and surgically treated until he was 
able to resume his work. I venture to say, if some such system was 
pursued our poor horse owners would gladly avail themselves of the help 
thus held out to them, for the poor man is as merciful to his horse as the 
rich man ; but poverty frequently compels him, as well as his horse, to 
labour when they are truly unfit to do so. May I express the hope that 
the directors of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, having 
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studied this subject in all its bearings, may find themselves justified in 
founding a home or rest for temporarily disabled horses? I am sure it 
would be a great relief to the poor horse, and a great help to his owner in 
his day of trouble. There are several other subjects on which I should 
liked to have addressed you at some length, but time will not permit. 
There is, for example, the disease “glanders” in horses, which I think I 
am warranted in saying has been all but extinguished in this city by the 
Local Authority of Glasgow adopting, at my suggestion, Professor Nocard’s 
mallein method of treatment where the disease has been found to exist. 
At first I experienced considerable opposition to the application of the test, 
not only from the proprietors of the animals, but also from members of the 
profession, and when the Local Authority brought the subject under the 
notice of the Board of Agriculture some years ago, we received very little, 
nay, I might say, no encouragement to pursue the system or make it com- 
pulsory. Convinced from what we had observed of the reliability of mallein 
as a diagnostic agent, the Local Authority of Glasgow resolved to experi- 
mentally test what power, if any, it possessed as a curative agent. These 
experiments, conducted within the College here, although few in number, 
when taken in conjunction with numerous cases which had been treated 
by us in their owners’ stables (for years previous), satisfied us that horses 
affected with glanders, under Nocard’s mallein treatment, frequently re- 
covered from the disease, and at the present moment there are horses 
working on the streets of Glasgow to all appearances healthy which years 
ago were declared by the mallein test to be glandered. As you are 
aware, more recently a Departmental Committee was appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture to take evidence for or against the treatment of 
glanders by mallein, and, as might have been expected, diversity of opinion 
prevailed, not only among those giving evidence, but also among the 
members of Committee who heard the evidence and reported thereon. 
I think, however, I am warranted in saying that the Committee’s report 
was more in favour of those who advocated the mallein treatment than 
those who were against it. Since that report was issued the Local Autho- 
rity of Glasgow have again approached the Board of Agriculture asking 
that it be made compulsory on the owner to subject his stud to the mallein 
test when the disease has clinically manifested itself present in any of his 
horses, but we are still without the power. However, we are thankful to 
observe that in the annual report published by the Board the chief veteri- 
nary officer refers to the success which has attended the treatment of 
glanders by mallein and other measures as practised by the Local Autho- 
rity of Glasgow, and their inspector. For this admission we are grateful, 
but we will not rest satisfied until the application of mallein be made com- 
pulsory, and not, as at present, optional. 
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Hew Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS (SEssIon rgo1-1g02). 


BY PROFESSOR OWEN WILLIAMS, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN—I beg to thank you for the 
great honour you have done this College and myself in being present here 
to-day. 

This is to many of us an extremely sad occasion, as at this time last 
year my late revered father, the first Principal of the College, was present 
at the ceremony, and none who heard him speak that day could have 
imagined that his span of life was about to be so suddenly shortened. 

His loss is not only felt by us as a College, but is felt throughout 
the professional world, for he was, I may say without ostentation or fear of 
contradiction, the best known veterinary surgeon in the English-speaking 
world. 

He was a man of indomitable courage ; he paid little heed to surround- 
ings when there was work to be accomplished. 

He had all the enthusiasm of the Welsh race—generous, hasty, im- 
pulsive, quick to resent and as quick to atone. 

He had a varied and exciting life. He was descended from a long line 
of old farriers, and, though at one time placed by his father with a firm of 
timber merchants, always had a hankering for the veterinary profession, 
and soon gave up the timber trade and became a pupil with the late Mr. 
Fisher, veterinary surgeon, of Oldham. 

While in Oldham his health broke down,—he was said to be con- 
sumptive—and was advised to sail to Australia. Having arrived there he 
soon got up to Ballarat, and had many ups and downs in the gold diggings, 
but even then the old desire to be a veterinary surgeon grew on him again, 
and he came home. 

Shortly after his return he came to Edinburgh, and studied under the 
late Principal Dick, of whom he said—‘ From the time I came to Edin- 
burgh until the time of his death he was my best friend, and one for whom 
and whose memory I had and have the profoundest regard.” 

After qualifying in Clyde Street, he practised first of all in Wales, and 
then went to Bradford, in Yorkshire, where he soon attained a large 
practice and a prominent position in the town. 

Before he had been in Bradford many years, Professor Dick died, and 
was temporarily succeeded by Professor Hallen, and then my late father 
attained to the position as Principal of the Dick Veterinary College. 

It is needless for me to enter into detail as regards his severance from 
that institution in 1873. Suffice it to say, so long as the interests of the 
students and of the College were left to be regulated by him as Principal 
success attended his efforts—beyond those even of the distinguished founder 
of that College—but when others interfered, no doubt with the best 
intention, but with a lack of knowledge and from mistaken motives, then 
he felt that he could no longer hold that appointment. 

One day in that memorable year 1873 the students were sitting in the 
lecture-room at Clyde Street, awaiting the return of their Principal from a 
meeting with the Dick Trustees, and when he announced to them that he 
had tendered his resignation, nine-tenths of those who had to return the 
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following session asked him to open an institution of his own, and promised 
to follow him. On these assurances, and with full confidence that he was 
in the right, he determined to do so. He took the old Gayfield House, 
which in those days was a beautiful building surrounded by parks and 
woods, and on the 22nd of October the second New Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, was formally opened, Sir Alexander C. R. Gibson Maitland, 
Baronet and Member of Parliament, occupying the chair, the Principal 
delivering the Inaugural Address himself. 

Even when the work of the session had commenced, the Principal had 
not received his Sign-Manual from Her Majesty the Queen, but notwith- 
standing that, some sixty-three in number of students enrolled themselves— 
the first being an Irishman, the second a Scotsman, the third an English- 
man, and the fourth an American. 

From that year onwards the numbers of students regularly increased, 
and in 1881—Gayfield not being large enough—the Principal decided to 
build premises of his own, and in which you are now present. 

Success continued to attend his efforts. His fame as a teacher, as an 
author, and as a consultant continued to spread as years elapsed. 

His teaching, his pupils considered most lucid ; of his writings I need 
say nothing, but that for nearly thirty years his two great works have been 
the standard veterinary works throughout the English-speaking world. 

As a consultant he never made an enemy or created a jealous feeling 
in the mind of any fellow-practitioner with whom he met. 

With his death a heavy load has fallen on the shoulders of my col- 
leagues and of myself, and I can only say that it will be the endeavour of 
one and all of us to keep up the fame and reputation of this College as a 
lasting monument to our late revered Principal. 

Death has been busy in other places. Our first teacher of Chemistry 
was Professor Stevenson Macadam, a man of most distinguished ability, a 
firm friend and supporter of my late father, and one who, after he had 
resigned from active work in connection with the College, always took a 
deep and kindly interest in its affairs. 

Among other well-known men to the professional world was the late 
Dr. George Fleming, C.B., whose contributions to veterinary literature have 
been of the greatest assistance in the profession’s education to its present 
high standard. Dr. Fleming, by his efforts when President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, greatly assisted in the passing of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act. He also did more than any one to elevate the 
position of the Veterinary Surgeon in the British Army, and, if I mistake 
not, was the first veterinary surgeon ever presented at Court. 

Then we have lost Professor Hallen, at one time Principal of the Clyde 
Street Veterinary College and a great authority in India in connection 
with the breeding of animals and on the various widespread diseases 
affecting them. 

Still another great loss was a man of a later period. That was Mr. 
Freeman, of Dublin, one of our most esteemed examiners for the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. Shrewd, genial, he soon put a student at 
his ease, and was not long in finding out whether or not he knew his work. 

The profession mourns them one and all. 

To turn to other and less sad subjects, it would be almost necessary to 
speak of the great question agitating the world, both laymen and scientists 
(as all are interested), and that is, as to the transmissibility of tuberculosis 
from cattle to mankind. 
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But why this excitement ? 

Surely none of us have been under the impression that the great cause 
of tuberculosis in man was or is derived from the milk of diseased cows, 
from the flesh of diseased oxen ? 

We have all been aware that the cause of the vast number—how vast I 
can’t venture to even guess at—say 999 cases in 1000, has been due to 
inhalation of dried tubercular sputum of human beings, or of tubercular 
organisms which had grown in human beings, and that the odd one in 1000 
had been due to the tubercular organism derived from the ox tribe. 

Then why this sigh of relief at Koch’s pronouncement? Koch may or 
may not have destroyed a small kopje, which we really don’t know whether 
or not contained a small outpost of the enemy, but is that of any material 
question when we remember that the main army is still intact ? 

Don’t let us forget this, whether Koch be right or wrong, that there are 
to-day thousands and thousands of men, women, and children living in 
this country who are distributing the seeds of the disease in myriads 
broadcast. 

It is to these animated Swansonisers that attention must be directed in 
particular, and not solely to the little kopje containing a tubercular cow or 
a tubercular pig, if man desires to protect himself from this terrible scourge. 
But not for one moment do I suggest that the danger from the ox tribe 
should be ignored, even though Koch has caused a doubt as to whether 
there even be a danger. 

It is the prominence given to these minor dangers to man that 
minimises the great and grave danger that we are incurring daily and 
incurring blindly that I desire to deprecate. 

Finally, as regards this question, we, as veterinary surgeons, know that 
the disease is causing terrible havoc among our herds, and it is our duty to 
continue to do all we can to abolish the disease from the animals we have 
to attend to, and we can safely leave the extirpation of the dire disease 
from mankind to our medical brethren. 

As every one knows, the war in South Africa has taken away a very 
large number ofthe members of the profession, but even they have not 
been nearly sufficient in number to overtake the work that they have been 
called upon to do. 

At the present time, what with 197,000 horses, 50,000 mules, 500,000 
sheep, and about a quarter of a million cattle of ours in Africa, there are 
only some 350 veterinary surgeons, and the War Office is finding it 
impossible to obtain a full supply, and is now making use of graduates 
on schools and of graduates from the schools in the Indian 

mpire. 

I say all these men deserve the heartiest thanks of the Britishers, but it 
does seem a strange thing that the War Office is unable to supply the 
British Army with British veterinary surgeons, who receive a much higher 
training than the others mentioned ; and why is this ? 

Because the absurd position of the Army Veterinary Surgeon at the 
present time is, that as soon as war breaks out he is deprived of his 
staff, and is virtually helpless ; this is too well known. 

I know of one man in Africa who, working hard all day, found it was as 
much as he could do to see each of his patients three or four times a 
fortnight ! 

How could the British public expect horses and mules in Africa to be 
saved when such a thing did happen ? 

N.S. VOL, IV. 22 
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An Army Veterinary Surgeon in time of peace is all right, as he has 
a staff of farriers. The farrier sergeant-major he makes use of as his 
dispenser, the farrier sergeants as his clerks, and the farrier corporals and 
others as the nurses to his sick animals, but as soon as war breaks out all 
these men have to gird on their swords and take up their carbines, and go 
into the ranks. 

Surely this is absurd? Furthermore, an Army Veterinary Surgeon has 
not a substantive rank. He has a rank with a prefix, but he has no power. 
He is worse off than a schoolmaster who has no authority to punish his 
pupils. Until a proper Army Veterinary Corps be established, the British 
public will have to pay heavily in every way. I will not further dilate on 
this matter, but refer to a feeling of resentment which has recently cropped 
up in connection with the action of the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture. He gave it to be understood that he purposed appointing the 
leading man or the best respected man from a professional point of view 
in each district of the country as veterinary inspector. Without a doubt 
this created general satisfaction, and we all felt that we were going back to 
the time when we had our respected county and burgh veterinary inspec- 
tors—men who were well acquainted with the neighbourhood and with the 
people, and men who had great local influence, which they were able to 
make use of when needed in any outbreak of contagious or infectious 
disease. 


But for some unknown reason the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture has seen fit now to appoint junior members of the profession—men 
with little or no professional reputation, men with no local knowledge, no 
local prestige, to act as local veterinary inspectors. These men cannot 
expect the respect of the old local practitioner for years, if ever, and will 
have very considerable difficulty in keeping themselves from continually 
clashing with the local practitioner. 

And furthermore, take a man in my position, who has been in the habit 
of inspecting for the Board of Agriculture, directly or indirectly, under one 
name or another, but for the Government any way, for fully twenty years,— 
What will my clients say when they report an outbreak of disease, and then 
find that not I, but a young stranger goes there, gives instructions, sees 
them carried out, and does everything that I used to be in the habit of 
doing ? 

They are dound to think that I have fallen in the estimation of the 
Board of Agriculture, and I am sure there are many here present who will 
feel this slur on the old and tried inspectors as deeply as I do. 

Surely Mr. Hanbury is not of opinion that the only people in Great 
Britain who know contagious diseases are the permanent veterinary in- 
spectors in London, and that the only others that there can be are those 
that have to be trained by the Board’s officials ? 

I need say nothing further on this subject, only I trust that if what I 
have said should come to the ears of the President of the Board, he will 
understand that it is not a personal feeling that I am expressing, but it is 
the feeling of the vast majority of the senior men in the profession. 

Now the field for the veterinary surgeon has within recent years become 
very much enlarged. 

Now yet another new department is about to be initiated in India, 
known as “ The Indian Civil Veterinary Department.” 

Veterinary graduates from this country are about to be or have been 
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engaged by the India Office to go to India and teach, or supervise teach- 
ing, in the different parts of that country. 

One word of warning to any young men who purpose going in for this 
department, and that is, de sure and have every detail of your appointment in 
black and white for future reference. 

As you can easily understand, the verbal agreements made in London 
may be forgotten when once you are posted in, we'll say, a northern 
province of India, and no amount of correspondence on your part can 
recall all of those verbal agreements and promises made in London. 

Finally, to those who have honoured me by joining this College, I can 
only say that my utmost endeavours will be directed towards the advance- 
ment of their studies, and from twenty years’ experience as a teacher I 
trust I know something about the work. 

You, gentlemen, must remember that when you come to College you 
are no longer boys. You have become men, and will be treated as such. 
Not only as men, but as gentlemen, and it will rest upon you and your 
sense of honour and duty to your College and yourselves as to its future 
and your own. 

I would draw your attention to the Boards behind us which are known 

as “The Honours Lists,” and would advise you all to strive to have your 
pa put on, at least, one of these. 

To you, Mr. President, I desire to express my deepest gratitude for the 
honour you have done this institution in presiding here to-day. You were 
a worthy student of my late father, and he always spoke of you with pride 
and pleasure. 

And to you, ladies and gentlemen, professional friends, clients of my 
own, relatives of students, and others, I tender my heartiest thanks for so 
patiently listening to this brief and humble address. 


Original Papers. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GRAPES (OX) AND 
TUBERCULOSIS (MAN). 


BEING A PAPER COMMUNICATED TO THE Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift 
BY PROFESSOR BAUMGARTEN, OF TiBINGEN. 


Science has for a long time past been earnestly engaged in investigating 
this problem, which has once more been brought into the foreground of 
public interest by Dr. Koch’s paper read before the Tuberculosis Congress 
in London. So far as the substantial identity of the diseases is concerned, 
the question was apparently settled by the demonstration made by Dr. 
Koch and myself of the presence of identical bacilli—identical morpholo- 
gically, culturally, and so far 4s effect on small experimental animals was 
concerned—in the characteristic anatomical products of both diseases. 
But, apart from this, I have pointed out, and that as early as 1893, that the 
proof of the identity of the two diseases is not quite complete, in so far as 
there is no sufficiently attested proof that grapes can be produced in cattle 
by transference to them of human tubercle bacilli. In the work carried on 
in my institute by Dr. Gaiser in 1893 the operators had for their task to 
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perform experiments on calves with tubercle bacilli, and that with grapes 
bacilli on the one hand, and on the other with bacilli taken from the human 
subject. Unfortunately we had only two calves at our disposal for these 
experiments, but the results were none the less in a high degree instructive 
and convincing. Calf No. 1 had a quantity of grapes bacilli injected into 
the eye, and No. 2 considerable quantities of a pure culture of human 
tubercle bacilli partly into the eye and partly subcutaneously in the flank. 
As a means of controlling the effective capacity of the two infectional sub- 
stances, two rabbits were infected, one with grapes bacilli and the other 
with human bacilli intraocularly, and two guinea-pigs were isoculated 
similarly subcutaneously. Calf No. 1 developed characteristic tuberculosis 
of the inoculated eye, and died six weeks after infection, showing great 
emaciation, and suffering from difficulty in breathing. The post-mortem 
showed generalised miliary tuberculosis of the highest degree, but no for- 
mation of grapes nodules. In calf No. 2, on the other hand, the places of 
inoculation remained almost without reaction, and the animal remained 
otherwise healthy ; when, several months after inoculation, it was slaughtered, 
there was found no trace either of tuberculosis or grapes at the points of 
inoculation or anywhere else in the body. The control animals inoculated 
with human bacilli, on the other hand, died of generalised inoculated tuber- 
culosis some five and a half months later. The failure in the case of calf 
No. 2 could not therefore be owing to want of virulence in the infective 
material ; it must rather be assumed that human tubercle bacilli do not 
prosper in the bovine organism, or at least very much less than in the bodies 
of rabbits and guinea-pigs. Careful and thorough examination of scientific 
literature brought out not one indubitable case of successful transmission 
of human tuberculosis to cattle. 

Now Koch has, as his paper tells us, carried on experiments on a large 
scale with a view to the transmission of human tubercle bacilli to cattle, and 
the results have been purely negative, whilst the experiments in transmis- 
sion of grapes bacilli in cattle have turned out successfully in every case. 
Koch concludes from this that “tuberculosis of man differs from tuber- 
culosis of the ox, and cannot be transmitted to cattle.” But the other and 
more important question, namely, whether bovine tuberculosis is or is not 
transmissible to man, Koch regards as not yet absolutely decided, although 
he gives expression to the opinion that the susceptibility of man for bovine 
tubercle bacilli is in any case very small, so small indeed that he (Koch) 
considers there is no indication of the need of framing any regulations for 
the prevention of infection through milk, butter, or flesh of tuberculous 
cattle. 

Now I am in a position to furnish what I think is a very important con- 
tribution to the discussion of the latter question. Koch states, quite 
correctly, that the solution of the problem can be reached only by experi- 
mental observation on the human subject, and that this condition is of 
course excluded. But the transmission of grapes bacilli to the human 
subject Aas already been effected, although of course not with the present 
object in view. The physician who undertook the work is no longer alive, 
but I do not think I am prejudicing his memory if, at a time when a 
definite answer has to be given to a question which concerns the weal or 
the woe of all mankind, I give to the world the result of experiments made 
almost twenty years ago with the most humane intentions. I am quite 
qualified to do this, having held the official position of prosector in the 
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hospital in which the experiments took place. The patients were men in- 
evitably destined to a painful death by reason of inoperable generalised 
malignant swellings (carcinomata, sarcomata). The idea of bacterio-therapy, 
that is, an attempt to cure otherwise incurable diseases by means of certain 
bacteria, had just dawned at that time ; it was largely applied in the case of 
the human subject in subsequent years, as, for example, in attempts to cure 
malignant swellings by means of living and virulent erysipelas cultures. 
Rokitansky in his time had pronounced the mutual exclusion of cancer and 
tuberculosis a matter of pathologico-anatomical experience ; was there not 
then at least a possibility of bringing malignant growths to a stoppage, nay, 
of curing them, if we could expose them to the influence of the probably 
hostile tubercle bacillus ? This was the question which the operator asked 
himself, and the affirmative answer gave him courage for the attempt. Ido 
not commit myself to this process of reasoning, but I am bound to assert 
here that the experiments made by my late colleague were not the outcome 
of mere scientific zeal, but were based upon a forlorn hope of saving a 
patient otherwise doomed to destruction. The attempt had, as I shall 
presently explain, no effect, either good or bad, upon the patients. We 
happened to have just at that time no particularly efficacious pure cultures 
of human bacilli at our disposal, and therefore, going on the assumption, 
then prevailing, that human and animal tubercle bacilli were identical, we 
used grapes bacilli which had proved extremely virulent in the case of 
rabbits. But although considerable quantities of these bacilli were injected 
subcutaneously into patients, in not one of them—and there were more 
than half-a-dozen—was anything observed in the way of tuberculosis, either 
local or generalised. At the places of inoculation small foci of the nature 
of an abscess were said to have occurred, and their contents were supposed 
at the beginning to have given traces, more or less abundant, of tubercle 
bacilli, but as the healing of the local affections proceeded, these traces 
gradually disappeared. I myself, at the post-mortem of the patients who 
died in consequence of the tumours, found at the points of inoculation only 
small scabs, which, as later microscopic examination proved, were quite 
free from tubercles or tubercle bacilli; neither in any of the lymphatic 
glands lying near the points of inoculation, nor in any of the internal 
organs, nor in the substance of the tumours, which had invaded the various 
organs, could any trace of tubercles or tubercle bacilli be discovered, in 
spite of very careful microscopic and macroscopic examination. These 
inoculations with extremely virulent grapes bacilli in the human subject 
had therefore run a negative course, just as Koch’s inoculations and mine 
with human tuberele bacilli in cattle, although the most of the patients 
under discussion had survived the inoculation for several months, even for 
a year and more. Now one might object to the force of these experiments 
—availing oneself bacteriologically of Rokitansky’s dictum—that patients 
suffering from carcinomata or sarcomata offer an unsuitable “ soil” for the 
development of the tubercle bacillus ; but nowadays we have got far beyond 
Rokitansky’s doctrine of the Inutual exclusion of cancer and tuberculosis. 
We know indeed that tuberculosis and cancer, just as tuberculosis and 
sarcoma, are not uncommonly found in one and the same body, nay, in 
the same organ, that therefore in reality there is no mutual exclusion of 
these two diseases. I am consequently disposed, as a practical man, to go 
with Koch so far as to perceive in bovine tuberculosis no very serious 
danger to mankind. I have in fact always been of this opinion, even 
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before I had the above-mentioned experiments to strengthen my belief. 
But, on the other hand, I should, in the interests of the theory of tubercu- 
losis, regret if by reason of the negative result of these experiments we 
without more ado gave up our conviction of the essential unity of human 
and animal, and especially bovine, tuberculosis. That it depends only on 
subordinate circumstances, such as manner of infection, number and 
virulence of bacilli, whether we can produce, with grafes bacilli, even in the 
ox, the classical form of acute generalised miliary /uderculosis (as to whose 
identity with human miliary tuberculosis not even the stoutest supporter of 
the purely morphological definitions of tubercle entertains any doubt), is 
proved by the above-mentioned experiment of Gaiser ; that, on the other 
hand, by certain external influences (e.g., iodoform steaming) the human 
tubercle bacillus can be so modified in its pathogenic activity that it pro- 
duces in the rabbit the grapes form of tuberculosis, has been proved by the 
experiments of Tangl and Troje in my Institute. Thus, grapes bacilli can 
produce miliary tubercle and human tubercle bacilli grapes nodules. The 
histological identity of grapes and tuberculosis was first demonstrated by 
Schiippel in a well-known and brilliant work. I have added to his proofs 
by showing that the caseation of the tissues, so characteristic of human 
tuberculosis, shows itself in the same typical form and regularity in the 
grapes nodules, only there it is very frequently covered by the quickly 
following calcification of the caseous masses, a terminal phenomenon which 
has nothing whatever to do with the pathological process proper, and is 
frequently observed in human caseous masses; probably in the grapes 
nodules, it comes farther into the foreground than in human tubercles, only in 
consequence of the greater wealth of lime-salts which the bovine organism 
possesses as compared with the human. If we now take into account the 
morphological and cultural identity of the two kinds of bacilli, as well as 
the identical reaction of tuberculous cattle to tuberculin prepared from 
human bacilli, we have, I think, a total of proofs for identity which cannot 
be upset by the above-mentioned negative results by inoculation, all the 
less since the latter are best explained from the standpoint of identity. 
Pathogenic activity is, as we all know, a very variable quantity in patho- 
genic bacteria. I have had before me pure cultures of human tubercle 
bacilli which had been growing vigorously on glycerine-agar or prepared 
potato surface, and yet were incapable of infecting the smallest rabbit, 
although in earlier generations of culture they had unfailingly killed 
rabbits and guinea-pigs with inoculated tuberculosis. Further, by means 
of higher temperatures, we may, for example, so “change the key” of 
the specific bacillus of anthrax that it will no longer grow in the rabbit, 
not even in the guinea-pig, but only now in the mouse. A_ powerful 
factor in this modification of pathogenic power is, therefore, also the 
residence and growth of one and the same bacillus in various animal 
bodies. Thus, to confine ourselves to the illustration of the tubercle 
bacillus, this bacillus, having grown naturally in the bovine organisms, 
gains very considerably in virulence for the rabbit by successive cultures 
in that animal, whilst the bacillus which originates in man or in the 
ox becomes, by long residence in the system of the chicken, so gradu- 
ally weakened that it is no longer hurtful to the rabbit or the guinea-pig. 
The tubercle bacillus which has grown naturally in the system of a bird 
infects the rabbit very slightly immediately, but by successive transmission 
it accommodates itself gradually to its new ground, until finally it becomes 
by this means so virulent for the rabbit that it kills the latter by tubercu- 
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losis. Are we not then entitled to assume that the tubercle bacillus which 

has been bred through countless generations on the one hand in the human, 

on the other hand in the bovine organism, has gradually acquired qualities 

which have so alienated it from the bovine organism on the one side, or of the 

human on the other, that when transferred from the one organism to the other 

it can no longer, or only with difficulty, propagate itself in the new ground ; 

further, that this peculiarity certainly belongs to the bacilli now, but ot 
permanently, that it has been acquired by breeding, but may again be lost 

by breeding? This statement of the case, to which expression was given 

by Lister and Nocard at the London meeting at which Koch spoke, seems 

to me, for the reasons adduced, preferable to the equally possible assump- 

tion that, in dealing with the tubercle bacilli of the various animal species, 

we are dealing with different 47ads of bacilli—kinds which are at present 

sharply distinguished from one another, permanently maintain this distinc- 
tion, and cannot be transferred to each other’s ground. The future must 
decide which of the two opinions is the right one. If we succeed—and I 
have no doubts on the matter after what we have already accomplished 
experimentally—if we succeed, I say, in so influencing bacilli originating in 
man that they ‘produce grapes or tuberculosis in cattle, then indeed the 
disputed point may be settled in favour of identity. But being of opinion, 
as I am, that the two bacilli in their original form are identical, and hoping 
to support this opinion by further experiments, my advice is, although I 
have never considered the danger of tubercular infection from the flesh or 
milk of infected animals a serious one (and I am confirmed in this belief 
by the more recent information), of to abandon the prudential regulations 
which have hitherto been observed. They are not quixotic, for there is 
always a possibility of this mode of tubercular infection. 


THE COMMUNICABILITY OF HUMAN TUBERCULOSIS 
TO CATTLE. 


BY SHERIDAN DELEPINE, PROCTOR PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY, OWEN’S COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 


[PRELIMINARY CoMMUNICATION. ] 


In an address delivered at the International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography held in London in 1891, Sir John Burdon-Sanderson! affirmed 
that the identity of bovine and human tuberculosis is a thing to be accepted as a 
fundamental proposition. This view is based on a considerable mass of 
evidence, beginning with the celebrated experiments published by Villemin 
in 1865 and Chauveau in 1868. Professor Robert Koch, at the Congress 
on Tuberculosis held in London last July, stated —“ I feel justified in saying 
yoo human tuberculosis differs from bovine, and cannot be transmitted to 
cattle.” 

Such a difference of opinidn might prove interesting, and even amusing, 
from an academic point of view, but considering the very important bear- 
ings which the question has upon hygiene, administration, and finance, the 
doubts created by this difference of opinion are intolerable. 

Convinced though I was by numerous observations, I took steps for 

1 Transactions of the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, London, 
1891, vol. ii. p. 185. 

2 British Medical Journal, July 27th, 1901, p. 191. 
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obtaining further evidence immediately after reading Professor Koch’s 
address, with the object of satisfying myself as to the exact value of his 
statement. The cost of the experiment led me to devise what I thought 
would be a crucial test, such a test having for sole object to determine 
whether cattle might contract active tuberculosis after being infected with 
tuberculous products of human origin. 

Having in my previous experiments noticed that cultures of tubercle 
bacilli often lose much of their virulence, and that human tuberculous pro- 
ducts are virulent in greatly varying degrees,’ I felt that a great number of 
experiments would be necessary to prove or disprove Koch’s views, if the 
usual methods were adopted. I therefore determined, at the risk of losing 
several of my experimental animals, to inoculate them, not with a single 
sputum or culture at a time, but with @ mixture of several tuberculous sputa, 
representing several types of human tuberculous sputa. 

By July 28th I had, through the kindness of my friends, obtained from 
the Manchester Consumption Hospital six tuberculous sputa containing 
bacilli belonging to the following types :—(1) long, slender, showing typical 
metachromatism ; (2) thick, staining almost uniformly ; (3) short, in 
clumps ; (4) short, staining badly. Some of the sputa contained an immense 
number of bacilli, others only a few. Putrid sputa were, of course, entirely 
excluded. These six samples were then thoroughly mixed together, and it 
was with the mixture so obtained that I made my four experiments. 

Mr. Holburn, the Chief Veterinary Inspector, kindly undertook to buy 
for me some healthy calves. I determined to run the risk of using calves 
not previously tested with tuberculin. It would have undoubtedly been satis- 
factory before beginning the experiments to feel certain that all the calves gave 
a negative reaction. But admitting that there is a certain amount of truth 
in the view that tuberculin has a preventive action, it is certainly illogical 
to inject a calf with tuberculin not long before inoculating it with tuber- 
culous products. It seemed to me more reasonable to rely upon the fact 
that tuberculosis is extremely rare in the calf, and to reject afterwards any 
experiment in which the infection could not be clearly traced to the 
injected matter. I thought also that if the calves were tested twice after 
inoculation—once two or three weeks after inoculation, and a second time 
six or eight weeks after inoculation—the absence or slightness of the re- 
action at the first test might prove a good control for the second test. 
In some respects my previsions were not entirely justified. One of the 
calves was found to be affected with generalised tubercuiosis, which, how- 
ever, could not have been easily mistaken for the results of the experi- 
mental inoculation. 

The cost of the experiment, which I took upon myself to avoid delays, 
prevented my using more than four calves ; one was inoculated direct into 
the lung, the second was inoculated subcutaneously, the third was inocu- 
lated into the peritoneum, and to the fourth was given, in two meals, milk 
containing ten times as much sputum as the others had received by inocu- 
lation. The inoculations and feeding were carried out in presence of 
Dr. Sidebotham, Dr. Coutts, Dr. A. Sellers, Mr. Holburn, and others. 
Mr. Holburn tested the calves in my presence on two occasions. The 
post-mortem examinations were made in presence of several gentlemen, 
among whom were Dr. Sellers, Mr. Holburn, and his assistant. Most of 
the microscopic examinations were carried out for me by Dr. Sellers, whose 
willing assistance I am glad to acknowledge here. 

1 British Medical Journal, September 23rd, 1893. 
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Before giving the results of these experiments in detail I may sum 
them up as follows :— 

First calf inoculated in the lung with 5 c.cm. of mixed tuberculous 
sputum. Death on the sixth day. Generalised tuberculosis not due to 
the inoculation. 

Second calf inoculated under the skin of the leg (5 c.cm. of mixed 
sputa). Death on the sixth day, marked enlargement of a gland at a 
distance of 5 inches from the seat of inoculation, no other trace of tuber- 
culosis. Living and virulent tubercle bacilli found in the affected gland. 
As bacilli injected under the skin might have been carried from the seat of 
inoculation and remained alive without actually producing tuberculosis, 
this experiment is discarded although it is in perfect agreement with results 
obtained in guinea-pigs which have been proved to indicate early tuber- 
culous infection in these animals. 

Third calf, given 50 c.cm. of mixed sputa with its food in one day. 
Death twenty-six days after the ingestion of the tuberculous material. No 
trace of tuberculosis in any organ except the glands connected with the 
alimentary canal. Virulent tubercle bacilli found in cesophageal glands. 

Fourth calf, 5 c.cm. of mixed sputa injected into the peritoneum. No 
definite tuberculous reaction twenty-six days after inoculation. Definite 
tuberculin reaction sixty-eight days after inoculation. Post-mortem exami- 
nation seventy days after inoculation. Marked tuberculosis of peritoneum, 
extending gradually to pleura and pericardium. No other organ affected 
with tuberculosis except a few of the lymphatic ganglia connected with the 
peritoneum. 

Therefore of the four calves experimented upon only two survived long 
enough to allow definite results to be obtained, and these two calves had con- 
tracted tuberculosis as the result of ingestion of or peritoneal infection with 
human tuberculous sputa. 


First CAtr. 


Strawberry roan heifer calf (No. 1185), three weeks old, apparently 
healthy. On August 1st inoculated with 5 c.cm. of mixed tuberculous 
sputa ; died on August 7th suddenly. 

The sputum had been injected direct into the lung tissue through the 
chest wall. A very limited patch of purulent pneumonia had formed 
round the track of the needle, which had penetrated at least 1 inch 
beneath the surface of the pleura. There was also a limited well-localised 
empyema in the region of the puncture of the pleura. Numerous small 
tubercles were found scattered through both lungs ; these tubercles were 
apparently recent, and few were caseous. The bronchial glands were not 
much enlarged, but several irregular, opaque patches, indicating some 
lymphadenitis (tuberculous) were present. The suprasternal glands were 
in the same state. There were on both sides some very small patches (the 
largest not 1 inch in diameter) of thickening of the pleura due to the 
presence of small fleshy-looking excrescences having the characters of 
recent tuberculous lesions (young grapes). 

The liver was studded all through its substance with small tubercles, 
the largest not being more than one-eighth of an inch in diameter; most 
of these tubercles were necrosed in the centre. Tubercle bacilli were 
present in the liver, lungs, and bronchial glands. 

Guinea-pigs (Nos. 1191 and 1192) were inoculated with portions of the 
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bronchial glands and of the liver, and all of them developed in seven weeks 
extensive tuberculosis. 

From the distribution of the tubercles in the liver and lungs, the state 
of the tubercles in the liver, and the absence of any tubercles recognisable 
f to the naked eye in lymphatic ganglia other than the thoracic ganglia, I 
conclude that this calf was affected with tuberculosis contracted in uéero or 
bo at birth through the infection of the blood of the umbilical vein by bacilli 

i derived from some tuberculous lesion of the uterus and placenta. 


| 
i The cause of death was another bacillus present in the sputum, and 
| } with which an acute septicemia could also be produced in guinea-pigs. 
This experiment was therefore discarded as useless. 

Pp _@ It was most unfortunate that out of four calves one should have been 
) If the subject of a form of tuberculosis which is very uncommon. 


| SECOND CALF. 


Bi Roan bull calf (No. 1187), about six weeks old, apparently healthy. 
. On August rst this animal was inoculated with 5 c.cm. of the mixed tuber- 
culous sputum. The sputum was injected subcutaneously on the inner side 
\ of the right femoro-tibial articulation. This animal died on August 7th. 
A The chief lesions observed were, on the side inoculated, an enlargement of 
Hi the lymphatic ganglia corresponding to the popliteal, superficial, and deep 
ff inguinal ganglia in man. ‘The corresponding ganglia on the other side 
4 were quite normal. Fibrinous peritonitis, enlargement and congestion of 
A the spleen (which was almost black in colour), pulmonary congestion, and 
a small amount of pleural exudations were also present. 

I selected for more minute examination the precrural ganglion which 
was at a distance of about 5 inches from the seat of inoculation, and which 
was about twice as large as the corresponding ganglion on the opposite side. 
After bisection of this ganglion, several opaque, whitish, rounded patches, 

} situated in the cortical zone, were found; these indicated early lympha- 
denitis. This gland presented appearances similar to those observed in the 
superficial inguinal glands of guinea-pigs about a week after subcutaneous 
) inoculation at the level of the knee with a small quantity of tuberculous 
‘i material of ordinary virulence. Tubercle bacilli were found on micro- 
scopical examination of this diseased ganglion. 
ay A guinea-pig (No. 1189) inoculated with a portion of the cortical sub- 
i stance, equal in size to a pea, and killed eight weeks after, was found 
‘ affected with advanced tuberculosis of the lymphatic ganglia below the 
ig diaphragm on the side inoculated, the retrohepatic ganglion, and several of 
i! the cervical and mesenteric ganglia, as well as the spleen, were also dis- 
i tinctly tuberculous ; typical naked-eye lesions were absent from other organs. 
In order to control the results obtained by inoculation with the right 
precrural ganglion of this calf, two other guinea-pigs (No. 1190) ,were 
inoculated (at the same time as No. 118g) with an equal amount of cortical 
tissue obtained from the bronchial glands of the same calf; these two 
guinea-pigs were killed like the first eight weeks after inoculation, and 
found quite free from tuberculosis, both by naked-eye and microscopical 
examination. 
This case might fairly be given as an instance of rapid infection of 
lymphatic ganglia at a distance of 5 inches from the seat of inocula- 
tion. This would be entirely supported by the results which I have 
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obtained in guinea-pigs. The extensive tuberculosis produced in guinea-pig 
1189 is also in favour of this view, which is also supported by the appear- 
ances of the precrural gland of the calf. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the bacilli found in the precrural 
gland might have been carried from the seat of inoculation to the gland 
without multiplying, and that in such a case they might have been still 
sufficiently active to infect a guinea-pig without necessarily being infective 
for the calf. 

Although I am personally convinced that this second explanation is the 
more unlikely of the two, I must admit that this second experiment is 
inconclusive. The cause of death was in this case apparently the same 
bacillus as that found in the first case. 

(To be continued.) 


PNEUMONIA IN THE HORSE. 


In a “Note on the Influence of Cold in the production of Pneumonia 
in the Horse,” M. J. Bourgés, Chief of the French Veterinary Service in 
the expedition to China, reports as follows: —“The International Expedition 
to China having furnished me with an unexpected opportunity of following 
the careers of a great number of animals of different places of origin 
during the winter of 1900-1901, I am enabled to give some observations on 
the influence of cold, and to show the little importance which we ought to 
attach to this agent in the production of chest diseases. The climate of 
Petchili is severe during the months of December, January, and February. 
At that time of year it scarcely ever rains. On the morning of the 5th 
December I observed a very fine drizzle, a kind of mist, known as 
crachin in Indo-China, and two days of snow on 6th December and 3rd 
January ; that was all for the three months of winter. The sky is generally 
clear and unclouded, but the atmosphere is frequently disturbed by violent 
north-east winds which raise absolute storms of dust, which is extremely 
disagreeable. 

“The temperature varied in December from a maximum of 10° to 
-16° C., in January from maximum 5° to minimum -15° C., in 
February from maximum g° to minimum — 15° C. (10° C. = 49°5° Fah- 
renheit ; — 16° C. = 5° Fahrenheit). In certain districts of the west of 
the province, notably in Pekin, lower temperatures have been observed. 

“The average effective strength of the French force in point of animals 
during these three months was 2850, composed largely of mules from 
Poitou, the south of France, and Algeria, a dozen of French horses, some 
sixty Australian horses ; there were two squadrons of Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
200 Annamites, 150 Coreans, and there were in addition a considerable 
number of Chinese horses and mules for riding or draught purposes, making 
up the above figure. These.animals, natives of temperate or tropical 
climates, suddenly transported to the north of China, showed a wonderful 
resistance to the sometimes excessive cold of the country. Housed in 
hastily erected sheds, with reed mats for walls and roofing, and irregularly 
covered, they were subjected to temperatures from 10° to 15° below zero 
(C.). This was the case with the majority, but some animals were 
housed in comfortable pagodas, others in stables constructed of brick, with 
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plank roofs, where the temperature remained only 2° or 3° below zero 
(C.) during the coldest zghts. The draughtiness of these places was 
generally excessive, but it never exercised any visibly hurtful influence on 
the health of the animals. I had at that time in my special service an effective 
force of 450 mules or horses of various origin, and I did not observe 
any serious affection of the respiratory passages during these three winter 
months. On the 30th November, I remember, a mule succumbed sud- 
denly to pulmonary congestion, brought about by cold, but it was a poor 
animal, exhausted by a long and difficult journey, a patient therefore 
which offered but feeble resistance to the serious reduction of the night 
temperature which preceded and brought about its death. 
“The following is a table of the mortality :— 


FRENCH | CHINESE | COREAN 
Moura. Mutes. | Horses. | Horses. ToraL. 
December, . I I 2 4 
January, . . 2 2 
February, . . I I 
TorAL, I 4 2 7 


“Tt will be observed that only seven deaths took place amongst 
2850 animals, and these animals natives of the country; they were old, 
ill-cared-for animals, emaciated through want of food, and exhausted by 
having been employed, in these conditions, in the toilsome work of 
transport. It ought to be stated also that chest diseases were not more 
numerous in these three months than in November, March, and April. 
In fact in April there were seven deaths. Chest diseases were rare because 
the animals were well fed, performed in general only a moderate amount 
of work, and had not to undergo the misfortune of being stabled in in- 
sanitary places, and consequently of breathing vitiated air. Under these 
conditions they were able to support temperatures to which they were not 
accustomed and had not become acclimatised. In spite of the difference 
of origins all these animals have preserved their qualities up to the 
present day, and it is probable that the period of heat will not try 
them more than the great cold. I do not wish to discount the future, 
but if circumstances permit me to prolong my stay in China for a few 
months longer, I shall not lose sight of this interesting subject. 

“I sum up my experience as follows :—Sharp dry cold, if it produces 
in the long-run the emaciation of ill-fed animals, is not a factor in the 
production of pneumonia. Once more the fact is established that the 
practice followed in some regiments—in spite of the protest of most 
veterinary surgeons—of coddling horses in warm, ill-ventilated stables (in 
order that their coats may be more glossy!) and of diminishing their 
rations during winter—the very time when a lower temperature demands 
rather an increase of rations, the work being the same,—this practice, I say, 
is entirely wrong.” 


(Recueil, 30th August 1901.) 
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ON POPULAR VETERINARY LECTURES. 


BY E. WALLIS HOARE, F.R.C.V.S. 


Opinions are divided as to the advisability or otherwise of Popular 
Veterinary Lectures. 

We are told on the one hand that it is a good and wise thing to 
educate the public in veterinary matters; the little smattering they thus 
acquire is supposed to make them appreciate the services of the qualified 
practitioner. 

And next, judging from a philanthropic standpoint, this knowledge 
gleaned will be the means of saving many animal lives, and the lecturer is 
regarded as a sort of public benefactor in a small way. 

On the other hand, we hear plenty of complaints from country practi- 
tioners with reference to the results of the “little knowledge” that has 
been gained by their clients from these popular lecturers, and they tell us 
that it is far preferable to allow matters as they have been, and thus permit 
the veterinary surgeon to carry on his legitimate duties. 

Technical Instruction Committees have sprung up with amazing rapidity 
in this country, and evidently it is intended to have a veterinary section in 
connection with them. 

Lately we received a circular from one of these, asking for terms to 
deliver lectures of a practical nature, and to answer any questions of a 
legitimate character after each lecture. 

These lectures were to be delivered in various parts of the country, and 
evidently the selection will depend on the lecturer who puts the least value 
on his time, and is able to stifle his sentiments with reference to profes- 
sional dignity. Can we imagine anything more absurd than to ask a 
professional man to spend his time teaching practical details and answering 
the queries of country yokels ? 

We can imagine that either the village blacksmith or local quack 
would be one of the most regular attendants of such lectures. 

An important question arises, viz—What is the object of these lectures? 
Is it to train farmers’ men to be better attendants and nurses to sick 
animals? If this were the idea we would gladly welcome the project. 

But as for teaching the owners of animals even the elements of 
veterinary science, all we can say is that we fail to see either the necessity 
or the advantage of trying to accomplish such an object. 

Why not give technical instruction in human medicine and in law, as 
well as in veterinary science ? 

The amateur lawyer soon comes to grief, and as for the dabbler in 
medicine, most doctors will tell us that the most unsatisfactory patients to 
treat are those who pretend to have some knowledge of the treatment 
of diseases. 

We are told that these lectures will not embrace the treatment of 
diseases, but will be confined to illustrations of parasites by the magic 
lantern, the causation and prevention of disease, &c. &c. 

Perhaps this mode of procedure may be productive of good by its 
mysterious influence on the rural minds, but, judging by our experience of 
the intellects possessed by our agricultural clients, we hardly think they will 
appreciate such a style of lecturing. 

_ What they require and appreciate is a “‘ receipt” for every disease that 
will not cost anything beyond the drugs contained therein. 
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As for preventive medicine, and the attention and nursing required for 
sick animals, they care very little. 

Their motto is—Avoid sending for the veterinary surgeon until forced 
to do so, get all the information you can out of him graés, and avoid 
paying him until forced to do so. 

If our popular veterinary lecturers would devote their energies to con- 
verting our agricultural clients from these grievous errors, they would be 
doing some service to the owners of animals, to the animals themselves, 
and to practitioners. 

The above is our experience of country practice and agricultural clients; 
perhaps we are singular in this experience, but we often hear complaints 
which lead us to believe that the opposite is the case. 

The diffusion of veterinary science through the medium of the press is 
another pastime which is often indulged in by philanthropic (?) members of 
the profession. The information afforded by the veterinary articles so 
written is eagerly sought after, so that it should not surprise us when we 
are asked by a country client if we are going to adopt the latest treatment, 
say, in a case of milk fever. 

If we ask for the source of this information, we find that the “tip” is 
got from the veterinary column of some agricultural paper. This is only 
one example ; many might be cited if necessary. 

We were informed by a large farmer that he never got any cases of milk 
fever, and that if we went into his store-room we would find an enormous 
jar of chloral. He gave a dose of this to every cow after calving that was 
in good condition, and he came across the remedy in the veterinary column 
of a paper. 

Yes! Messrs. Veterinary Editors and Popular Lecturers, you are indeed 
enlightening the public and enabling them to dispense with the services of 
the veterinary surgeon as much as possible. 

Our experience teaches us that the more technical knowledge our clients 
possess in the veterinary line, the more unsatisfactory they prove to be. 

Without this smattering of knowledge they are unable to even attempt 
criticism of the treatment prescribed by the practitioner, and allow the latter 
to do his work without annoying him with a series of questions. 

They will not sport a clinical thermometer, and check the register of the 
temperature recorded by the practitioner, and almost live in the sick-box, 
to the discomfort of the attendant and the patient. By all means let us 
try and instruct grooms in the care and nursing of sick animals under our 
orders, but leave the owners in their blissful state of ignorance. We have 
known clients who would profess to take the pulse, temperature, and re- 
spirations, and criticise our opinion on a case. Such are always a perfect 
nuisance, and we much prefer those who mind their own business, and allow 
the veterinary surgeon to perform the duties he is engaged for. 

We are told that veterinary lectures tend to make owners of animals call 
in veterinary assistance early. 

We do not for a moment believe such a statement ; there is nothing 
that will teach the value of early professional assistance but the monetary 
loss that is occasioned by neglecting to take this precaution. This will 
appeal to even the most prejudiced individuals ; when the pocket is touched 
the mind reacts in a wonderful manner. 

_ The veterinary surgeon can do the lecturing required in a very effective 
manner with an object-lesson before him. Magic lanterns and screens, and 
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introductions, with newspaper reports and a friendly adjournment after the 
lecture, are not at all necessary. It is unfortunate that we ordinary practi- 
tioners have to live by our brains and pay our way, otherwise we might not 
direct so much attention to matters that tend to interfere with our means 
of livelihood. 

But our prospects are not always rosy, and many of us have to work 
hard in order to make both ends meet. 

This is a hard and unsympathetic world to live in, if we have not suffi- 
cient money or the means of making it. 

We have to encounter heavy expenses, many bad debts, the whims and 
fancies of clients, insufficient remuneration, and keen competition. Why then 
should another burden be added to our yoke in the shape of popular veteri- 
nary lecturers and writers for agricultural papers? Let us take example by 
other professions in this respect, and let the unbounded enthusiasm of these 
would-be lecturers be diverted to other channels. 

If their intellect is over-flowing, or time hangs heavy on their hands, 
surely there are wide fields open for investigation, in which they can both 
benefit the profession and utilise their superabundant energy. 


COCAINE ANAESTHESIA BY INJECTION INTO THE SPINAL 
CORD. 


BY MM. CUILLE AND SENDRAIL. 


THE authors claim that this method of producing anzsthesia, which has 
lately been introduced into human practice by Professor Toffier, of Paris, 
may be applied to veterinary surgery, and they have carried out some ex- 
periments on the horse, ox, and dog. 

The site at which the puncture is made is where the median line down 
the centre of the spine is intersected by a line drawn across from the 
internal edge of one ilium to the other. In the ox the operation is greatly 
facilitated by the size of the lumbo-sacral interspace. 

In spite of only having operated on a small number of cows, MM. Cuillé 
and Sendrail consider that the operation is devoid of ‘danger and simple, 
and if the commonest rules of modern surgery are observed, that it is im- 
possible after ill effects can take place. They consider that it is less 
dangerous than chloroform or ether, and that the regions brought under its 
influence are much larger than when it is employed subcutaneously. 

All operations ori the posterior limbs and abdomen, such as laparatomy, 
castration, tenatomy, reduction of fracture and dislocation, operations on 
the rectum and genito-urinary organs and foot, and especially ovariotomy, 
neurotomy, and cautery on the hind limbs with the animal standing, it 
seems specially applicable to. 

The dose is 1 to 3 c.c. of a 2_per cent. solution, according to the size of 
the horse or ox, and for the dog 1 c.c. as a maximum. 


(Translated from Revue Vétérinaire, February 1901.) 


Josuua A. Nunn, 
Vet. Lt.-Col. 
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NOTE ON ASIMPLE AND RAPID METHOD OF PRODUCING 
ROMANOWSKY STAINING IN MALARIAL AND OTHER 
BLOOD FILMS. 


BY MAJOR W. B. LEISHMAN, M.B., R.A.M.C., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY, 
ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL, NETLEY. 


(From the Pathological Laboratory, Netley). 


SINcE the appearance of a note by me inthe British Medical Journal of 
March 16th, 1901, on Romanowsky staining, with special reference to its 
action on the parasite of malaria, I have endeavoured still further to simplify 
the method by isolating the active staining ingredient of the compound dye 
and using it as a single stain. The results have exceeded my expectations, 
and the method which is described below gives not only the characteristic 
appearances of Romanowsky staining, but is so easy in its application, and 
necessitates so little time and skill in its manipulation, that I venture to 
think it may with advantage be used for ordinary blood-staining, in prefer- 
ence to many of the methods in general use. Beautiful results have also 
been obtained in the examination of “smear” preparations from bone 
marrow, from glands such as the spleen and liver, and from cancer juice. 
The presence of bacteria in blood films and smear preparations is also 
demonstrated by this method with the greatest clearness and precision, 
while as a selective tissue stain for sections it appears to present many ad- 
vantages. As a blood-stain, from the point of view of time-saving, it is 
also no small gain that in this method no separate process of fixation of the 
film is necessary, fixing and staining being performed at one and the same 
time by the staining fluid. 

The isolation of the active staining ingredient from the mixed solutions 
of methylene blue and eosin presented no great difficulty, but the selection 
of a suitable solvent and the practical application of the stain so as to 
simplify and shorten the technique was not so easy. It was found that the 
new dye when dissolved and applied to blood films only gave Romanowsky 
staining feebly and after being allowed to act for some hours, and it thus 
appeared to present little advantage over the method previously described 
by me. But, after further experiment, it was found that the simple addition 
of distilled water in a particular manner produced brilliant Romanowsky 
staining in from two to five minutes, according to the thinness and even- 
ness of the blood film. 

The method, which I will now describe as briefly as possible, has been 
used by myself and others in this laboratory for the last five months, and 
the results have proved extremely regular and satisfactory. I have also 
recently received a good report of its efficacy in the staining of malaria 
from Lieutenant M‘Kendrick, of the Indian Medical Service, who is at 
present attached on behalf of the Indian Government to Major Ross’s 
Malaria Expedition to the West Coast of Africa. 


Preparation of the Stain. 

Solutions of alkaline medicinal methylene blue and eosin were prepared 
in the manner described in my previous note. Solution A: Medicinal 
methylene blue (Griibler). A 1 per cent. solution of this was made in dis- 
tilled water, and then rendered alkaline by the addition of o’5 per cent. of 
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sodium carbonate. The solution was then heated to 65° C. in a paraffin 
oven for twelve hours, and afterwards allowed to stand at room temperature 
for ten days before use. So/ution B: Eosin, extra B. A. (Griibler). Ar 
in 1000 solution in distilled water. Equal volumes of these two solutions, 
A and B, were then mixed in a large open vessel and allowed to stand for 
from six to twelve hours, being stirred from time to time with a glass rod. 
The abundant flocculent precipitate which resulted was then collected on a 
filter, thoroughly washed with distilled water until the washings were colour- 
less or had only a pale blue tinge, and the insoluble residue carefully 
collected, dried, and powdered. The resulting powder, which has a 

eenish, metallic lustre, constitutes, or at least contains, the active staining 
ingredient in Romanowsky’s method. Full directions for the manufacture 
of this dye have been furnished by me to the firm of Dr. G. Griibler and 
Co., Leipzig. 

Solvent. 

The best solvent which I have found for this new dye is pure methyl 
alcohol (Merck’s “ for analysis ”), and, by taking advantage of the powerful 
fixative properties of this alcohol—as in the case of the well-known com- 
pound blood-stain of Louis Jenner }—I have been able to dispense with 
any separate process of film fixation. 

The dye, prepared as above, should be dissolved in methyl alcohol in 
the proportion of 0°15 per cent., and the resulting solution kept in stoppered 
glass bottles until required for use. The solution does not deteriorate by 
keeping ; some of the dissolved dye which I have had in use for over five 
months has lost none of its fixing and staining properties. The solution is 
of a clear dark-blue colour, and shows a greenish itidescence when 
illuminated by reflected light. 


Method of Application. 


Films of blood or smear preparations from bone marrow, spleen, cancer 
juice, &c., are made in the usual way upon perfectly clean polished cover- 
glasses, and allowed to dry in the air. In the case of blood films the 
thinner and more even the layer the better will be the results, especially 
when staining for malaria. A cover-glass, with the film uppermost, is picked 
up with a pair of Cornet’s forceps, and three or four drops of the stain are 
allowed to fall upon the film. The forceps are gently rotated from side to 
side, so as to ensure the stain being evenly distributed over the whole sur- 
face of the glass. No attempt is to be made to check evaporation. After 
about half a minute, double the quantity of distilled water—that is, 6 to 8 
drops—is added and allowed to mix with the alcoholic solution of the dye. 
Intimate mixture is hastened by rotating the forceps as above. 

The film is now allowed to stain for five minutes. This time, in my 
hands, has given the best results, but in the case of a thick blood film, or 
of smears from cellular structures, ten minutes may be necessary. 

The stain is now gently washed off with distilled water, and a few drops 
of the water are allowed to rest on the film for one minute, at the end of 
which time the specimen is ready for examination, either directly in water 


_ 1 Thave found that by treating Louis Jenner’s blood-stain with distilled water, in a 
manner to that described for the stain in question in this note, the results are 
tly improved, the usual pale-blue nuclear staining being intensified to a deep Oxford 
e, while the granular staining is as well marked. 
N.S. VOL, IV, 23 
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under a } or 3 inch objective, or, after drying (without heat) and mounting 
in xylol balsam, under an oil-immersion lens. 

The whole operation, from the withdrawal of the blood from the finger 
to the mounting of the stained film for microscopical examination, can be 
completed within seven or eight minutes, and no re-agents are needed 
beyond a few drops of the stain and a little distilled water. Where the 
latter is unavailable, it may be replaced by rain water or soft tap water 
without greatly affecting the results. 

The part of the procedure in which the stained film is allowed to soak 
in distilled water for a minute after staining and washing has a triple im- 
portance. It intensifies the Romanowsky staining, it removes the remains 
of the deposit, and it alters the tint of the red blood corpuscles from a 
greenish blue to a transparent pink. The same effects are produced by 
absolute alcohol almost instantaneously, but it is apt to decolorise the 
specimen unless its action is very carefully controlled. 


Appearances of Blood Films stained by the above Method. 


Red Blood Corpuscles.—Pale pink or greenish in tint, semi-transparent. 

Polynuclear Leucocytes—Nuclear network—stained a deep ruby-red 
colour with sharply defined margins. Extra-nuclear protoplasm, colour- 
less. Fine eosinophile granules red. 

Mononuclears.—Nuclei—ruby-red with extremely sharp clear outlines. 
Extra-nuclear protoplasm—pale eau-de-nil or blue, occasionally showing a 
few red granules. 

Lymphocytes—The same as mononuclears, except that the nuclei are, 
as a rule, more deeply stained. 

Coarse-grained Eosinophiles—Nucleus ruby-red but not so densely 
stained. Granules pale pink. 

Basophiles.—Granules very densely stained, of a deep purplish-black 
tint. Nucleus red, but usually more or less masked by granules overlying it. 

Nucleated Red Cells.—Nucleus almost black, with sharp outline ; extra- 
nuclear portion grey. 

Blood Plates.—Deep ruby-red with spiky margins, frequently showing a 
pale-blue peripheral zone surrounding the red centre. 

Bacilli and Micrococci.—Speaking generally, these stain evenly blue, but, 
by prolonging the period of staining, and subsequently decolorising with 
absolute alcohol, many interesting differences may be noted with different 
organisms by which structural details are brought out, not generally observed 
by other staining methods. 

Malaria Parasites—The body of the parasite stains blue and its 
chromatin ruby-red ; in the case of the tertian parasite Schiiffner’s dots are 
well marked in the containing red blood corpuscle. The coloured plate 
accompanying the article on Romanowsky staining, previously referred to, 
might have been drawn from specimens stained by this method, the appear- 
ances being identical. 

For most clinical work in connection with blood examination for malaria 
parasites, census of leucocytes, &c., where a permanent preparation is not 
wanted, it is quite sufficient to examine the films in water with a } or }-inch 
objective. The staining is so sharp and clear that it is unnecessary to use 


_ an oil-immersion lens except to determine the presence of bacteria or the 


detailed structure of parasites or cells, 
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Postscript. 


While this note was in preparation for publication articles on the same 
subject, by Dr. Karl Reuter, appeared in the Miinch. med. Woch. of July 
30th, rgor, and in the Centralbi. f. Bakt., vol. xxx. 6, of August 26th, 1901. 
While it is evident that Dr. Reuter has been working on similar lines, and 
has also succeeded in isolating the active staining ingredient in Romanow- 
sky’s method and applying it as a single stain, I may briefly indicate a few 
material points in which his method differs from mine. (1.) He employs 
as a solvent absolute alcohol. (2.) A separate process of film fixation 
occupying “at least one hour” is necessary before staining. (3.) The 
staining process in itself “occupies two to three hours.” (4.) More 
elaborate precautions are necessary to avoid precipitation on the film. 


(British Medical Journal.) 


HUMAN AND BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


Sir—In reading your report of Professor Koch’s address at the recent 
Congress on Tuberculosis, and of the experiments which led him to the 
conclusion that human tuberculosis is not transmissible to bovine animals, 
I was struck by the fact that no mention was made of the physical condi- 
tion of the cattle experimented upon beyond the statement that according 
to the tuberculin test they were free from tuberculosis. As it is usual, 
however, to select only perfectly sound animals for such experimental 
purposes, it may be safely assumed in the absence of any contrary state- 
ment that the nineteen young cattle referred to by the Professor came 
under this description. Now, it is well known that certain infectious 
diseases, such as syphilis, small-pox, and anthrax, commonly affect indi- 
viduals who up to the time of infection were in perfect health, the 
particular disease, in fact, manifesting itself in practically all those who are 
inoculated with its germs. But as regards human tuberculosis the case is 
quite different, and in spite of the unfortunately too great prevalence of 
this scourge, we know that among healthy individuals only a small pro- 
portion of those who breathe, eat, and drink living tubercle bacilli are 
infected with the disease, though all are susceptible to it. Take for 
example medical students, hospital nurses, and doctors whose daily work 
is carried on in centres of infection where living tubercle bacilli must 
inevitably introduce themselves into their systems, we do not regard this 
class as insusceptible, because most of its members, who as a rule are 
healthy subjects, escape infection. 

Tuberculous disease, as we know, is usually preceded by some acute 
physiological depression or pathological alteration of the organ affected, in 
the case of the respiratory system most commonly by repeated attacks of 
bronchitis, or, after influenza, pneumonia, &c., by some previous catarrhal 
disorder in the case of the digestive tract, or by injuries or blows in the 
case of the bones and soft tissues. 

If bovine tubercle is distinct from human tubercle, the fact that healthy 
cattle inoculated with bovine tubercle readily exhibit signs of tuberculosis 
is no reason why healthy cattle inoculated with human tubercle under 
similar conditions should become tuberculous, for neither do healthy 
human beings necessarily acquire tuberculosis after the introduction of 
living tubercle bacilli into their systems. As has been stated above, some 
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previous weakening of a particular organ or of the whole system is as a 
rule required. Moreover, the infection takes place with greater ease at 
certain age periods. In old age, man is rarely infected with tuberculosis, 
which goes to show that, though his race is susceptible to tuberculous 
infection, certain other physical conditions beyond the mere introduction 
of tubercle bacilli into his system are necessary for that infection to 
take place. 

In order, therefore, to prove the susceptibility or non-susceptibility of 
cattle to human tuberculosis, the animals experimented upon should be 
such as are in a state of health similar to that in which man is known to 
be infected. They should be debilitated, ill-conditioned beasts, proved, 
nevertheless, to be free from tuberculosis by the tuberculin test, weak 
animals in a state of physiological depression—as after giving birth to their 
young, and so on. Such animals would fulfill the necessary conditions 
better than sound ones, and failure to succeed in inoculating them with 
human tuberculosis would, I venture to believe, be more conclusive 
evidence in favour of Professor Koch’s theory than the results of experi- 
ments carried out on healthy young cattle only.—I am, &c. 

GrorcE H. Masson, M.D. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, August 30th. 


(From the British Medical Journal, September 14th.) 


ANNUAL ADMINISTRATIVE REPORT OF THE CIVIL 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT IN INDIA. 


BY VETERINARY-MAJOR T. W. A. MORGAN, INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 


To read this report will at once impress one’s mind with the urgent neces- 
sity of the Indian Government at once appointing large numbers of trained 
veterinary surgeons to do all in their power to diminish the enormous losses 
sustained in India from preventible causes. 

We refer particularly to rinderpest. The following extracts from the 
report by Veterinary-Major W. R. Hagger, Assistant to the Inspector- 
General, Civil Service Department, are appalling :— 


“33. Considering that the number of cattle which suffered from rinder- 
pest each year in India may be counted in millions, and that the loss 
sustained thereby amounts to crores of rupees.” 

“31. In less than a week 150 had died, and the villagers, who looked 
woe-begone and helpless, readily consented to inoculation. All cattle, 
numbering 440, not showing visible signs were treated with serum. 

“ No attacks after inoculation. 

“ This was a heavily infected village, and as the mortality in hill cattle 
is seldom less than 80 per cent. the results in this case were eminently 
satisfactory. 

35. “‘ With regard to the method to be practised in future, I feel bound 
to recommend that the simultaneous method should be abandoned for the 
present at least, and nothing but serum used. The bile method is, as was 
stated in last year’s report, quite impracticable in Indian villages, and any 
method necessitating blood-letting and the use of bullock’s blood is regarded 
by the majority of owners as an abominable thing. Nor does it appear to 
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me that we are justified in applying the simultaneous method. Its action 
on Indian cattle has not, in my opinion, been sufficiently worked out by 
experiment. In the cattle of Cape Colony it was found that it could be 
relied upon to produce a reaction and confer an active immunity in a very 
large per cent. of cattle, with a loss of less than two per cent. deaths. But 
I am convinced that a reaction is produced in only a very small percentage 
of Indian cattle submitted to it, and when no reaction is produced, the 
immunity which is conferred by that method is merely passive, like that 
conferred when serum only is used, but with this great disadvantage, it lasts 
a shorter time. 

“36. The duration of an epidemic of rinderpest in most Indian villages 
is seldom more than two months ; if, therefore, serum when used in large 
doses without blood can be relied on to protect an animal for three months, 
and even much longer, it seems to me a mistake to press the simultaneous 
method, which, when no reaction is produced, confers an immunity of but 
short duration.” 


The Report contains much of interest, and we would direct attention to 
the multifarious duties performed by the members of the Department, in- 
cluding as they do the teaching of natives— 

Superintendence of horse-breeding. 

of mule-breeding. 

Attendance at fairs. 
Judging at shows. 

Bacteriological research. 

Stamping out, or preventing, inoculating by rinderpest, glanders, &c. 


Legal Hews. 
NIXON GRESSWELL. 


THE above case was tried at the Scunthorpe County Court on Thursday, 
September 19th, before His Honour Judge Short anda jury. The plaintiff, 
William Nixon, farmer, Broughton Brigg, claimed £45: 5s. damages from 
James Brodie Gresswell, F.R.C.V.S., Louth, for neglect and improper 
treatment to four colts. Mr. W. Appleton, Recorder of Grimsby, in- 
structed by Mr. George S. Souter, solicitor, Brigg, appeared for 
claimant ; Mr. T. H. Walker, barrister-at-law, of the Midland Circuit, de- 
fended. There-was also a counter-claim for £2:13:8. Mr. Appleton in 
his opening statement said Mr. Nixon was a farmer of Broughton, near 
Brigg, who brought an action against Mr. Gresswell, to recover damages for 
neglect and improper treatment to four cart colts which had an operation 
performed upon them. Mr. Nixon was in the habit of breeding cart horses. 
In May rg00 he had four, three yearlings and a two-year-old. It became 
necessary that all. four of them should be castrated. One of them was 
suffering from stifle,—inflammation of the sinews. Hearing of the fame 
of Mr. Gresswell as a veterinary surgeon, Mr. Nixon came to the con- 
clusion that he would employ him to attend to the stifle joint, and also to 
castrate the other three. On the rst of May he heard that Mr. Gresswell 
was to be at Mr. Sutton-Nelthorpe’s, of Scawby Hall, which was not far 
from where the plaintiff lived. He knew Mr. Gresswell was in the habit of 
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doing work for Mr. Sutton-Nelthorpe. who is a large breeder of shire horses. 
He sent a message to him by a man named Abraham (hearing that he was 
at Mr. Sutton-Nelthorpe’s) to ask Mr. Gresswell to do these operations. 
Abraham did so. He saw Mr. Gresswell, and told him that Mr. Nixon 
wanted him to perform those operations. He told him that Mr. Nixon 
wanted him to go over and do these operations himself. Mr. Nixon did 
not mind about paying the higher fees if Mr. Gresswell rendered his own 
personal service. Mr. Gresswell told Abraham that he could not go that day, 
and asked him to tell Mr. Nixon that he could not go over to Broughton for 
ten days or a fortnight. Mr. Nixon wrote to him in about a week’s time 
asking him when he could arrange a day, Mr. Nixon being satisfied he 
had obtained Mr. Gresswell’s personal services. Mr. Gresswell appointed 
the 14th of May,—it was a Monday,—for him to go over to Broughton. 
In answer to Mr. Nixon’s letter he received a reply, the letter being headed 
“* Professor Gresswell, F.R.C.V.S.” (and, counsel added, defender would 
probably be able to tell them how he became a “ professor”), “ Veterinary 
Inspector under the Contagious Diseases Act, Professional Lecturer, 
Examiner for the Royal Cart Horse Show, 1900,” and the heading to the 
letter finished up with stating that he had been a captain in the volunteers. 
Plaintiff again wrote asking him what time he would arrive at Brigg, and 
he replied by the 3°25 P.M. train. Mr. Nixon was at the station at that 
time, and Mr. Nixon saw a gentleman get out of the train. Mr. Nixon 
had not seen the Professor, and as a fact he did not see him until the 
case was mentioned at the Brigg County Court. Plaintiff addressed the 
gentleman whom he saw alight from the train as Professor Gresswell during 
the day. The young gentleman did not tell Mr. Nixon he was making a 
mistake in taking him for Gresswell. The two then went to Broughton, 
and the horses were prepared and hung for the operation to be performed. 
The supposed “ Professor” gave some embrocation or liniment to be ap- 
plied to the horse that was suffering from the stifle-joint. He then pro- 
ceeded to castrate the four colts, four people being present, including 
Mr. Nixon. The men who looked on to see how the “ Professor” per- 
formed his duties were Tune, Metcalfe, Daniel (a servant of Mr. Nixon), 
and plaintiff. It struck the men that the operation of castrating the horses 
was not going on so well. It was not a difficult operation, it having been 
performed by a farrier or blacksmith at 5s. per colt. The men noticed 
several things. The colts flinched and seemed to suffer more pain than 
others did whilst undergoing similar operations. The young gentleman 
used a machine instead of a knife. The machine was called the “ Re- 
liance,” and he (Mr. Appleton) submitted one, upon which not much 
reliance could be placed. He used the machine, and then a knife, which 
seemed to cut badly. After the operation was completed they went in to 
tea, Mr. Nixon still thinking it was the “ Professor” he was entertaining. 
Afterwards they went to look at the colts, which were bleeding, and the 
young man said that it did not matter. The “ Professor” was then taken 
to Brigg to go by train, and Mr. Nixon on his return again went to look 
at the colts, but it was turning dusk. Early the next morning one of 
his men went to the colts, and what was the state of things when he 
opened the door? One of them was laid dead against the door, and the 
place was swimming with blood. The horse had bled to death, and the 
other three were bleeding, and one was in such a condition almost near 
to death. Mr. Nixon was extremely concerned, and he wired at once 
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to the Professor saying—‘ One dead, two very bad: come at once.” He 
received a telegram in reply that the Professor was coming. He met two 
trains, but neither the Professor nor the young man went, and Mr. Nixon 
was left to his own devices to know what to do to save the 
other three colts. He went to Brigg to get Mr. Stevenson, who 
declined to go, as there had been trouble between him and the Professor 
before. He sent to Winterton to get Mr. Holmes. The messenger did 
not get there till eleven p.M., and as Mr. Holmes could not go, he sent 
directions to try and stop the bleeding. Two men sat up with the horses 
all night, and gave them whisky to keep them from collapsing. Mr. 
Holmes went the next day, and found one was nearly dead. He continued 
to attend to the horses for some time. One of the horses was also per- 
manently damaged and injured. Owing to the neglectful way the operation 
had been performed the horse was unable to draw up his penis. The 
police would no doubt object to the horse going on to the roads, and con- 
sequently it could not be used where the public were. That made a 
decrease in its value. Mr. Nixon claimed £16 for the yearling he lost, it 
being a very valuable horse, and with respect to the detriment to the roan 
colt he claimed £20. The remainder of the claim was for various ex- 
penses, including £2 to Mr. Holmes, £1 for journeys to Brigg, and 6s. for 
whisky. Mr. Nixon, being angry with having received such treatment, 
wrote to the Professor on the 27th of May, stating that Mr. Holmes had 
been in attendance on the colts, and that he waited until the last train 
arrived at Brigg, and that the Professor did not come. As he did not hear 
anything further as to how the horses should be treated, he had to get 
further advice, as the horses would have died. One of them had died, 
which, he thought, was through something being wrong with the cutting. 
In answer to that letter Mr. Nixon received a reply, which had really been 
written by “‘ H. M. Harris,” supposed to have been sent by the defendant, 
as it was signed Gresswell. The letter stated he very much regretted one 
of the colts had died. There was always a certain amount of risk in cases 
of castration for veterinary surgeons, as unfortunately one was sure to go 
wrong some time.—(Not four at one time, added counsel.) In conclusion, 
Mr. Appleton said their case was that the man who performed the opera- 
tions did not use proper and reasonable skill for the purposes of his work, 
and that Harris was an unqualified person. There was also a counter 
claim, in which defendant had charged for his journey to Broughton gs. 2d., 
castrating fee, £2 : 2s., and 2s. 6d. for special antiseptic oil. As a matter 
of fact Mr. Nixon did not get the oil until after he had sent for Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. WILLIAM NIXON said he was a farmer living at Broughton. He 
bred cart-horses, about three or four a year. In the spring of 1900 he had 
three yearlings and a two-year-old, and one of them had a thickening of the 
stifle. All of them wanted castrating. He had heard of Mr. Gresswell, 
and decided to employ him. On the rst of May he sent a message to him 
by Abraham, Gresswell being at Mr. Sutton-Nelthorpe’s, Scawby Hall. The 
message stated that he had four horses wanting castrating, and that one of 
them had something wrong with his stifle. He wastold that Mr. Gresswell 
could not go to Broughton then, and he (Mr. Nixon), on the 8th or 9th of 
May, wrote asking him to go as early as possible, at his own convenience. 
On the 14th of May he drove to Brigg to meet him. He met a young 
gentleman, who came up to him. He did not know who he was, but took 
him to be Mr. Gresswell. He spoke to him as Mr. Gresswell, but the in- 
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dividual never contradicted that name. With respect to the stifle, he told 
him to blister it. All the colts were castrated with an instrument he had 
not seen before. He noticed the horses struggled very much. The man 
also used a knife, which appeared to be blunt, and one of the men offered 
him a whetstone, but he stated he thought he could manage. One of the 
horses got away owing to not having been properly tied. They had tea 
together, and at the same time he addressed the young man as Mr. Gress- 
well. Afterwards he pointed out the horses were bleeding, and he said 
that did not matter a deal. He thought they were all right as the Professor 
had said so. Daniel told him that one of the horses was laid dead against the 
door, and that three others were bleeding very much. There was a lot of 
blood on the floor, and the roan colt was much swollen and also bleeding. 
He sent defendant a telegram stating that one of the horses was dead, and 
that the others were bleeding very much. Witness received a telegram 
which said—“ Will come by next train, Gresswell.” Witness went to meet 
the next train, but neither defendant nor any representative came. He waited 
until the 7-19 P.M. train arrived, and no one came. He then went to Mr. 
Stevenson, Brigg, who declined to go. A messenger was sent to Mr. 
Winterton, to Mr. Holmes, who did not go that night, but he gave instructions 
as to plugging, and also sent antiseptics. Two men stayed up all night 
with the horses, and gave them two bottles of whisky. Mr. Holmes went 
the next morning, and was in attendance on the horses for three weeks. 
One colt was dead, and one was very weak from loss of blood. The two 
others eventually recovered. The roan colt, which also bled, was much 
swollen. It had a protruding penis, and could not be used on the roads, 
Cross-examined by Mr. Walker, witness said he had not seen Mr. Gress- 
well before. It was the hearing of his fame that caused him to engage 
defendant. No instructions were left as to what had to be done if bleeding 
came on. 

Joun THomas ABRAHAM, Scawby, said he met Mr. Nixon at Brigg on 
the rst May. He told him (witness) to tell defendant he had four horses 
wanted castrating, and that one had stifle. This he did, and Mr. Gresswell 
said he could not go that day. 

Joxun DanikL, in the employ of the plaintiff, stated he was present when 
the operation was performed. The man used an instrument he had not 
seen before. He also used a knife when the operation was partly finished. 
A man standing near proffered to lend him a whetstone as the knife seemed 
to cut badly. One of the horses got away. The next morning he found 
one of the horses against the door dead. The place was covered with 
blood, and the other colts were also bleeding. The roan colt was much 
swollen. In cross-examination witness said he was holding the ropes. 
There were plenty of people holding the ropes. 

JoserH Metcatr, Broughton, said he was present when the castration 
took place. He had not seen animals suffer more. A different instrument 
was used. The man also used a knife, and witness asked him if he 
required a whetstone to sharpen it with. He knew it was not Mr. Gress- 
well who performed the operation, and he told Mr. Nixon about it 
afterwards. 

Joun Tune, who was present at the time the horses were being 
operated upon, said he thought the animals had not been properly held, as 
one of them got away. An instrument was used which he had not seen 
previously. The next day one colt was found dead, two others were 
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bleeding, and the roan colt was swollen. Mr. Nixon sent for Mr. Gress- 
well of Winterton. He sat up with the horses and plugged them. 

Mr. GEORGE SPELMAN, valuer, Broughton Vale, said he examined the 
roan colt in April this year. It was suffering from a protrusion of the 
penis. He valued the colt at £15. It was a very good colt, and had it not 
been for the paraphimosis, it would have been worth £40. He had seen 
the colt again in July, and then it was not worth any more money. 

GrorGE HoLMEs, Registered Veterinary Surgeon, Inspector under the 
Board of Agriculture and the Contagious Diseases Act, of the County 
Council, Winterton, said on the 15th May a messenger from the plaintiff 
asked him to go and see the horses. He did not go that night, but sent 
certain instructions and dressings. The following day he went over and 
found that one of the colts was dead. The two-year-old was partly plugged 
up, and the bleeding had stopped. It was in a weak state, and was 
rocking about, although it was not in absolute danger. He saw two year- 
lings in a box in the yard; one was bleeding more than the other. The 
bleeding was caused by not securing the artery ends. When bleeding 
followed the castration the operator should not leave the animal. The 
paraphimosis might arise from the muscles being weakened, but this did 
not often occur if the operation was properly performed. The yearling, in 
his opinion, died, from a casual open examination, from hemorrhage. He 
did not think the roan colt would get better of paraphimosis. In reply to 
Mr. Walker, witness said he had castrated about 2000 horses, but had 
never left any bleeding. 

Wa ter G. B. Dickenson, F.R.C.V.S., Boston, said he had examined 
the roan gelding, and found it was worthless from a sale point of view. 
There was no chance of its recovery. He thought the paraphimosis was 
due to the castration. The “Reliance” in his opinion was a dangerous 
instrument to use by an unskilled person. If the operation of castration 
was properly performed, colts should not bleed. 

Mr. DicKENsON, in reply to Mr. Walker.—Amputation of the penis 
was the only treatment in this case, and such would endanger the life of 
the colt in his debilitated condition. It was not true that colts would play 
with each other after castration and often cause fatal bleeding ; as a rule 
colts had more to think about than play. 

Frank B. Eng, M.R.C.V.S., Louth, Veterinary Surgeon under the 
Contagious Diseases Act, stated he went to look at the colts. The roan 
colt was suffering from paraphimosis, the result of castration. It was not 
right to leave a lorse whilst bleeding. 

For the defence, Mr. WALKER said the claim had been put in two ways. 
First, because the operation was neglectfully carried out, and, secondly, that 
defendant had broken a contract by not personally attending to the colts. 
As far as the latter part of the claim was concerned—the message—no such 
personal attention was asked. ‘There was no special stipulation, and it was 
for the jury to decide whether the man who performed the operation was 
qualified. Defendant’s assistant was a practical man, having been Mr. 
Gresswell’s assistant for five years, during which time he had performed 
such operations over and over again. Plaintiff must have known it was 
defendant’s assistant. He never asked him who he was, and inquired, 
“Are you the gentleman from Louth.” The operation was carried out 
with an instrument, one of the best known for the work in question. He 
had evidence that it was one of the best of instruments. When it was 
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known one of the horses had stifle, Harris left some blister and gave 
instructions that it was not to be put on until the effects of the castration 
were over. When one of the horses got away it was through no carelessness 
of Harris. After the operation was completed Mr. Nixon was entirely 
satisfied. The assistant did leave oils behind, and hemorrhage could not 
be helped. He contended the value of the colts had been over-estimated. 
Although the roan colt had paraphimosis it would be able to do work, and 
therefore the damages of the deterioration could be greatly reduced. 

James B. GRESSWELL said he had been in practice in Louth for nine- 
teen years, and Harris had been his assistant for five years. During that 
time Harris had operated on about seventy colts by himself, the operations 
being chiefly performed by the “Reliance.” Bleeding was frequent after 
castration. Paraphimosis could be cured by a certain operation. This 
assistant had performed some of the most skilful operations. 

Henry MILLER Harris said during the time he had been with Mr. 
Gresswell he had performed operations of all kinds by himself, and castrated 
horses with the “ Reliance.” On the 14th of May last year he went to Mr. 
Nixon, Broughton. The name of Mr. Gresswell was never mentioned. 
He advised them not to put on the blister until a fortnight after the 
castration. Besides using the “ Reliance” he also used a knife. One of the 
horses got away, and that was owing to there not being enough assistance 
when the operation was being performed. At the conclusion of the 
castration the colts appeared to be in a normal condition, and Mr. Nixon 
said things had proceeded very well. He left two boxes of blister powders 
and antiseptic dressing, and instructions in case there were any ill effects. 

Cross-examined at considerable length by Mr. Appleton, witness 
admitted writing the letter and signing it in Mr. Gresswell’s name. He 
had not had a horse die after an operation previously. 

CHRISTOPHER Rosson, farmer and breeder of horses, said in May 1900 
Mr. Gresswell and Harris went to his farm to castrate some colts. Harris 
performed the operation with the “ Reliance” in a proper manner. Witness 
found Harris to be competent. 

Joun Henry Sort, F.R.C.V.S., Grimsby, stated that he had known 
Harris for four years. The “ Reliance” was a proper instrument to use for 
castration. Hzmorrhage resulted from castration. In cross-examination, 
witness said he had not heard of three cases of bleeding after castrating. 

The Judge told the jury they had to decide whether Mr. Gresswell 
undertook to go to Broughton personally. If he did, and did not go, he 
had broken his contract, and the plaintiff was entitled to damages. The 
next question they had to decide was whether the operation was performed 
in a careful and proper manner, and if not the plaintiff was entitled to 
damages. The jury found for the plaintiff for £26 : 6s., and disallowed the 
counter-claim. 


GROSS ILL-TREATMENT OF A MARE. 


Art the Petty Session Courts held at Longford on Monday, 19th September, 
before Mr. J. M. Kilkelly, R.M., and other magistrates, the adjourned case 
of the King, at the prosecution of District Inspector Miller against John 
Quinn and Joseph Kennedy, for gross ill-treatment of a mare, the property 
- of Mr. Frederick Pearse, Longford, was resumed. Mr. Miller, D.I., said 
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the case had been heard on the previous court-day before Mr. J. P. Farrell, 
M.P., the only magistrate present, and he remanded the defendants for a 
week, on the ground that expert evidence should be produced in the person 
of Mr. G. J. Jarrett, V.S., who was now in attendance, and would give 
evidence as to the nature of the injuries received by the animal. Mr. 
Delany, solicitor, said he appeared for both defendants in the case. Mr. 
Jarrett was sworn, and deposed he was called on to attend the mare on the 
18th August. He proceeded to describe the burns which had been inflicted 
on the animal, by burning hay under her. Mr. Delany—I’ll ask Mr. 
Jarrett if he ever heard of lighting a “‘ wisp” as a means of making a horse 
of this description go? Mr. Jarrett—I have heard of it but I never saw it 
practised. Constable Casey (examined), deposed to visiting the stable and 
viewing the mare. There were a number of burns on her hind quarters 
- and legs. Frederick Pearse, the owner of the mare, deposed to putting 
Kennedy in charge of her on 17th August, and giving him strict injunctions 
not to abuse her. If she was inclined to sulk, he (witness) told Kennedy 
to leave her until she was inclined to walk herself. He next saw the mare 
at six o’clock that evening, and she was destroyed with burns. She was 
suffering in foal at the time. Albert Pearse (son of the last witness) 
deposed he was in company with Kennedy when he went for a load of 
sand. After the cart had been loaded she declined to go, and Kennedy 
began to beat her with a stick. He then took her from under the cart and 
beat her round ina ring. After yoking her to the cart again Kennedy got 
some hay, placed it under the mare’s belly, and applied a lighted match to 
it. Quinn then appeared on the scene, and shouted “Hold on.” He 
brought another armful of hay, and his son, Tommy, fetched paraffin oil. 
Quinn put the hay under the mare and poured the paraffin oil on it. The 
mare began to plunge and kick, and then broke away. Cross-examined by 
Mr. Delany—I was standing by. Kennedy said “Shut up” when I told 
him not to abuse the mare, but to do as my father told him. On my oath, 
I told Kennedy not to light the hay. Mr. Miller, D.L.—That is my case, 
your worships, but before I sit down I would like to bring under your 
notice that the Inspector General instructed me to press it strongly. 
Formerly the punishment for a heinous offence of this class, according to 
law, was flogging, but I do not ask your worships to proceed quite so far, 
but to inflict such penalty as you consider the barbarous cruelty of the 
offence deserves. Mr. Delany pleaded ignorance of any intent on the part 
of his clients to torture the animal. They merely adopted this method as 
an old-repeated one of making a sulky horse go. The Chairman (after 
consultation) ordered. that each of the defendants pay a fine of 4os. and 
costs, or in default be imprisoned for one calender month in Sligo jail, one- 
third of the fine to go to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Extract. 
MALIGNANT CZEDEMA IN THE HORSE. 


A HorsE trod on a nail and was not treated by a veterinary surgeon till 
three days after, when an abscess had already formed. After a few days 
the lameness had vanished, and the horse was able to wear a protective 
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bandage smeared with tar, and be employed for work. After three days 
(nine days after the accident) the horse would not touch its evening feed, 
and went dead lame on the near fore-foot. Nothing painful could be found 
in the hoof, the wound in which was quite healed, up to the metacarpus, 
but at the height of the elbow was observed a tumour the size of a man’s 
fist, hot, very painful, hard to the touch, which was first attributed to a 
mechanical cause. As, however, no traces of a previous wound or con- 
tusion could be found, and fever had also now set in, infection was sus- 
pected, a suspicion that was strengthened by the rapid expansion of the 
tumour, the great rise of temperature, and the diminution of strength. On 
palpation of the tumour a slight subcutaneous crepitation could be heard. 
The horse died two days afterwards. 

Post-mortem.—Left shoulder, fore and under breast, neck and sheath 
enormously tumefied ; crepitation on stroking; subcutaneous and inter- 
muscular tissue in these parts, saturated with a clear yellowish fluid, fine 
air-bells in the cedematous tissue, spots of blood of the size of a pea in the 
muscular tissue, lymph glands swollen. The inner organs were without 
noteworthy pathological changes. In covered-glass preparations of the 
juice of the tissues of the oedematous parts, coloured according to Loffler 
and Gram, could be found enormous numbers of bacteria from 3 to 4 mm. 
long, and slightly bellying ; of these the long ones only coloured at one or 
both poles. The uncoloured part seemed somewhat swollen, whereby a 
spindle or club-like formation was produced. With a view to differentiat- 
ing between anthrax and malignant cedema, two guinea-pigs were subcu- 
taneously inoculated ; both died—one in sixteen and the other in sixty 
hours. From the cedematous parts of the inoculated animals pure cultures 
of the above-mentioned kind of bacteria were got and anzrobically culti- 
vated in blood serum and agar cultures at body heat, whereupon gases 
developed and the culture material liquefied. The diagnosis of malignant 
cedema was thus justified. Apparently the horse is capable of great 
resistance to infections of the kind, which, however, ought to be observed 
much more frequently, considering the numerous opportunities of infection 
with this very widespread species of bacterium. The wound in the hoof 
must have been the point of entry ; thence the infection spread, and after 
eight days’ incubation became visible. 


(Vet.-Sur. ZsCHOKKE in the Schweizer Archiv.). 


Reviews. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHURCH SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


We have received the Eighth Annual Report of the Church Society for 
the Promotion of Kindness to Animals, and heartily approve of the work 
done by it. 

As ; profession we are grateful to the Society for its efforts in obtaining 
re-organisation of the Army Veterinary Department, whose deplorable con- 
dition in the present war was well told in a letter to the Zimes some time 
ago; but in justice to the Veterinary Department in America, we must say 
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that during our period of office there we never permitted a ship to leave 
the Mississippi without having at least one blacksmith on board to attend 
to the feet of the animals on board, and further, no animals were put on 
board until their feet had been properly trimmed. Nor was there over- 
crowding of any of the ships from America, though the Remount Commission 
there was much importuned by shippers willing to permit them to put on 
board more than the veterinary officer considered was a sufficient number 
for the ships, and we have no reason to believe that these arrangements 
have been departed from. 

In conclusion we wish the Society a successful issue in its great work 
of relief from suffering in the lower animals. 

The Society are about to present the following Memorial to the 
Minister of War. 


MEMORIAL TO MINISTER OF WAR. 


“Your Memorialists are associated with a view to securing, infer alia, 
due consideration for the welfare of animals employed for purposes of war. 
Your Memorialists respectfully submit that in the interest of the animals so 
employed there is imperative need of the re-organisation of the Army 
Veterinary Department. At the beginning of the war in South Africa 
there were only thirty-seven army veterinary surgeons available for service, 
and it was with difficulty that 150 civilian veterinary surgeons were secured 
temporarily to supplement the Army Veterinary Department in South 
Africa and elsewhere. As at present constituted the Army Veterinary 
Department is far too small and its staff greatly overworked, while it is not 
sufficiently attractive to induce the best students from veterinary colleges 
to enter it. Much needless suffering and very many preventible deaths 
are thus occasioned to animals engaged in war. Your Memorialists there- 
fore respectfully ask for a re-organisation of the Veterinary Department and 
an increase in the number of veterinary surgeons employed.” 


THE ELEMENTARY TEXT-BooK oF ZooLocy. By ARTHUR T. 
MAstTERMAN, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


Tus work, published this year by E. & S. Livingstone, Edinburgh, can 
be recommended to veterinary students and practitioners as an excellent 
piece of work. The opening chapters give a good general account of 
Living Matter, Comparative Physiology, Morphology and Histology and 
Embryology, Growth .and Reproduction, and Distribution. The various 
phyla into which the animal world is broken up are reviewed, good general 
accounts being given and representative types treated in detail. The text- 
book is copiously illustrated, some of the figures, especially the coloured 
drawings of dissections, being very fine. Fault might be found with the 
classification, but then classification in zoology is in the melting-pot ; and, 
again, where space is limited, it would be better to omit altogether rather 
than give scrappy information, although the answer to this might be that in 
an elementary text-book one is always confronted with the task of having 
to leave out where there is so much that could be put in. Medical and 
veterinary students will find the text-book a useful one, and indeed it can 
be cordially recommended to all who desire to possess among their books 
one which gives a trustworthy and readable review of the world of zoology. 
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WE have received the authorised English translation of Professor M. G. de 
Bruin’s work on Bovine Obstetrics. 

It is much to be regretted that, as the work in German was published 
in 1897, Mr. Wyman, the translator, did not bring it quite up to date, 
We particularly refer to the pathology and treatment of Parturient Paresis, 
or “ Milk fever.” 

There are seventy-seven illustrations in the work, but as about half 
of these are of hooks and ordinary instruments used in practice and 
seen in the instrument maker’s catalogues, we cannot regard the work as 
well illustrated. 

Nevertheless, there is a great deal of valuable information for the 
student contained in this book, and we particularly recommend the atten- 
tion of teachers and students to the value of the “ Pe/viarium,” also known 
as the Oéstetrical phantom, and which is described as an imitation of the 
uterus, pelvis, and vagina. There are several forms in which this is made, 
and we look upon it as an invaluable aid in the teaching of veterinary 
obstetrics. 

We also commend the chapter on Diseases of the Calf, in which the 
various affections due to organisms are well described. 

The book is well got up, and is published by Mesrs. Baillitre, Tindall, 
& Cox, London. 


HorsE-BREEDING IN ENGLAND AND INDIA, AND ARMY HorseEs AsroapD, 
By Srr WALTER GILBEY, Bart. 


Sir WALTER GILBeEy is ever to the fore in giving us useful information 
regarding topics of importance to those interested in horses—and who in 
Britain is not ?—more particularly at the present time, when we read of 
about £400,000 fer month being paid to the foreigners for mounts for our 
troops in Africa, all of which money should be going either into our own 
pockets or those of our Colonial brothers. 

Sir Walter points out how we have permitted European nations to pur- 
chase the best of our stock of all breeds, and now we have the humiliation 
of purchasing large numbers of horses from the foreigner which really ought 
to have been reared in our own country. Surely this is a very short-sighted 
policy ! Cannot something be done to retain in our own country the best 
of our different breeds of horses ? 

Those interested in this question of national importance, and of national 
importance in more ways than one, should read this book, and note the 
methods adopted by the various European Governments to foster this 
branch of industry, and endeavour to encourage the breeding of horses at 
home ; for in Britain and Ireland better horses can be bred and reared than 
in any other country in the world. 

This book is well got up by Messrs. Winton & Company, and has 
several good portraits of typical horses in it. 
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Hotes and Hews. 


WE have received from Messrs. C. T. Hewlett & Son a small case, easily 
carried in one’s pocket, containing six small bottles, and each containing a 
number of “little pills for dogs.” 

Messrs. Hewlett give all the prescriptions from which these pills are 
made, and they are good prescriptions ; and furthermore, the Messrs. 
Hewlett do not sell these pills to any but duly qualified members of the 
veterinary profession. 

We like the pills, and approve of the principle. 


We observe that the business of the well known Manufacturing Whole- 
sale Chemists Messrs. Willows, Francis, Butler, & Thompson, established 
in 1751, has been amalgamated with that of Messrs. Mackey & Co. The 
Business will be conducted at the premises 40 Aldersgate Street. 


We have received samples from Dr. Homeyer, Berlin, of an extremely 
base for the making of ointments. This is known as “ Rad/auer’s 
Lanolin,” and it has the following good qualities :—It is oxygenated ; it is 
odorless, aseptic, neutral, and easily absorbed, and should be of great value 
to the practitioner desirous of administering medicine by skin absorption. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


It has been decided that Veterinary Surgeons, both civil and military, 
employed to take charge of animals on board ship, may receive, in addition 
to their ordinary emoluments, a bonus calculated at the following rates :— 

(4.) When the loss during the voyage has been under 23 per cent., a 
bonus of 3s. per head for those landed ; (2) When the loss is under 5 per 
cent., a bonus of 2s. per head ; (C) When the loss is under 7 per cent., a 
bonus of 1s. per head. 

The above will be dependent on the general condition of animals when 
landed. 

It has also been decided that Civil Veterinary Surgeons, engaged for 
duty on the voyage to South Africa only, will be granted detention allow- 
ance at the rate of 20s. per diem during the time they are detained in 
South Africa awaiting passage home. 


HONOUR TO A FRENCH VETERINARY SURGEON. 


WE are delighted to inform our readers that the Cross of the Legion ot 
Honour has been conferred on Monsieur P. T. Cadiot. We offer our 
warmest congratulations to our distinguished French colleague, who has 
done so much to promote the interests of veterinary science. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ANIMALS ACTS, 1864 anp 1890. 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS OF OUTBREAKS for the Five Weeks 
ending 19th October 1got. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Glanders Sheep-Scab 


Swine Fever. Anthrax. (including (for month of 
Farcy). September). 
Outbreaks 141|Outbreaks 44|0*breaks ol 


Slaughtered 643|Attacked 60| da 


Outbreaks 10\Outbreaks 1 
None. Attacked 13\Attacked Nome 


IRELAND. 


Outbreaks 7 


Communications, Books, Journals, &c., Received. 


Agricultural Journal (Cape of Good Hope); Berliner Thierarztliche 
Wochenschrift ; La Clinica Veterinaria (Milan); Deutsche Thierdrztliche 
Wochenschrift ; Tannoform in Veterinary Medicine (March) ; The Sanitary 
Journal ; Scottish Medical and Surgical Journal; Veterinary Record ; La 
Riforma Veterinaria; Le Mois Scientifique (Paris); L’Echo Vétérinaire 
(Litge); Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire (Brussels); Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Reports; Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Archives ; Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire ; Gazette Médicale de Paris ; 
Modern Medicine; Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin; Il Veterinario di 
Campagna (Moncalieri); Le Bulletin Vétérinaire (Orleans); Revista de 
Medicina Veterinaria (Bucarist); La Revista Veterinaria (Buenos Aires) ; 
Zeitschrift fiir Fleisch-und Milchhygiene (Berlin). 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


Tue EpucationaL InstTiTUTE OF SCOTLAND will hold a Veterinary 
imi Examination in Edinburgh in January 1902. 


SCOTLAND. | 
None. None. 


